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MIRIAM’S SORROW. 


BY MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL, 


CHAPTER IX. 
“VERY HAPPY.” 


OF course the real Stephen Howard bore not the faintest resem- 
blance to the imaginary portrait I had sketched of him. When his 
step-mother first spoke of him to me as “ young, rich, and handsome,” 
I had instinctively pictured a tall, dark, moustachioed individual, 
with black flashing eyes, dazzling teeth, and a general air of intense 
personal complacency. This latter qualification had certainly dis- 
tinguished all the handsome men If had hitherto had the advantage 
of seeing, which will perhaps account for my bestowing it, as a 
matter of course, upon the unknown Mr. Howard, who stood now 
revealed in tangible, unmistakeable flesh and blood before me; a 
complete and striking contrast to those foolish preconceived notions 
of mine which I have just been confessing. 

Il am sure no word portrait that I can make will at all justly 
describe Stephen Howard to my readers; and yet, as I am not a 
photographic artist, and should despair of getting him to stand or 
sit to me if I were, I must do my best to convey some general idea 
of what, to the outward eye, this gentleman was like. 
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He was not very tall, then; he was fair, rather than dark ; his 
teeth, though white, were not dazzling; he had no moustachio ; 
his eyes were blue, his hair was light brown and very waving. | 
believe the nose and mouth were good—in harmony with the rest 
of the faceo—and the complexion, though sufficiently sun-burnt to 
preserve it from the charge of effeminacy, was still clear:and fair 
enough to impart a softness to the whole aspect, which is certainly 
rare in a man turned of thirty. 

And now that I have said all this, and entered into details 
which I think contemptible in writing of the nobler sex at all, I 
am positive that not one of my readers thas any clearer notion of 
what Stephen Howard was really like than I had before I entered 
the library and found him there. . 

Well, I can’t help it. I have nothing more to add concerning 
his personal appearance beyond the fact, that the very first glance 
I ventured to direct towards him convinced me that he was by far 
the most singular and attractive looking person I had ever seen in 
my life, and that I was disposed at once to modify the contempt 
and indignation I had hitherto cherished against those unfortunate 
young ladies, who had so vainly endeavoured to create for themselves 
an interest in his heart. 

Not, dear reader, that I had been goose enough to fall in love 
myself—at first sight too—with this eligible gentleman ; have I not 
distinctly stated elsewhere that mine was a peculiarly hard and 
unsusceptible nature? I simply mean that I admired with my 
intellect, or whatever faculty it is that confers the power of admi- 
ration, an indescribable something in Stephen Howard, just as I 
should probably have admired the same indescribable something in 
a picture, could it have been within the resources of art (which I 
doubt) to transmit to canvas the nameless charm that existed in him. 

Nevertheless, as this was the first time the chance of such an 
admiration had come in my way, it affected me rather strangely, 
creating a ridiculous confusion and embarrassment that made me 
wish myself a hundred miles from the spot where Mr. Stephen 
Howard stood calmly and somewhat mournfully regarding me, and 
listening to my very bungling apology for having intruded upon 
him in his own private sanctum. 

“Pray don’t mention it,” he said kindly ; and though the words 
were common-place enough, I fancied they were spoken otherwise 
than as an every-day sort of person would have spoken them. “1 
have only been about half an hour in the house, and Mrs. Howard 
did not expect me to-day—I have the pleasure, I think, of address- 
ing Miss Verney ?” 
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I bowed then, and began to feel a little more at my ease, 
explaining that it was a book I had been sent in quest of, and 
turning to look for the glass-case in which Mrs. Howard had said 
it was to be found. 

The gentleman was polite enough to reach the volume down 
for me, and to ask, as he gave it into my hands, whether he could 
have the pleasure of lending me anything for my own private 
reading : he supposed my present life did not offer much variety, 
and he should feel real gratification if he could in any measure 
lessen its inevitable tedium. 

I thanked him gratefully, for indeed I felt that such kindness 
merited the warmest acknowledgments ; but, with the remembrance 
of my predecessors still haunting me, declined as yet availing my- 
self of his goodness. 

“ At any time then,” he said—with that sweet, calm smile 
of his—* you will strive to remember that it will afford me pleasure 
to be of use to you. If Mrs. Howard has forgiven me my past 
offences we shall probably meet again to-night: you are anxious 
to be gone now, and indeed you look very much as if you wanted 
your breakfast. 

I was about to disclaim, in the fashion of silly girls, any such 
material requirement, when Stephen Howard took my disengaged 
hand and shook it with as much friendliness as if we had been 
intimately acquainted for years. Then he opened the door for me, 
and with another kind “ good morning,” suffered me to convey my- 
self and my conscious face out of his sight. 

Mrs. Howard had just poured out the tea, and heaped my plate 
with a most formidable array of delicacies, as I entered the break- 
fast parlour. 

“I am afraid you have had some trouble in finding the book,” 
she began, quite apologetically, and then looking up at me, her 
voice as suddenly died away, and she continued gazing in mute 
astonishment at the countenance I would have given a great deal 
to have avoided showing her at that moment. 

It was to her words, however, not to her looks, that I chose to 
reply. 

“The truth is, I believe I forgot for a little while all about 
your errand when I discovered the library in possession of its 
rightful owner. Mr. Howard has returned.” 

I do think she knew it, though she said “Indeed !” and elevated 
her eyebrows slightly at my information. The next remark was: 

“T am sorry I ignorantly exposed you—man-hater as you are— 
to an interview with a gentleman to whom you had not even been 
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formally introduced ; but sit down now, and have some breakfast. 
Stephen is luckily very harmless, and would be as much distressed 
in agitating a young lady, as the young lady herself could be in 
experiencing the agitation. 

“Mr. Howard was exceedingly polite and kind to me,” I said, 
angry at this ambiguous speech, and determined to prove, if 1 
could, that I was perfectly calm and self-possessed. “I should 
think he must be an agreeable and amiable person.” 

“Well done, Miriam! you are certainly the most delightful and 
original child I have ever been fortunate enough to meet. I only 
hope Stephen has been left with an equally comprehensive and 
favourable opinion of my new friend and companion, because in 
this case you cannot fail to get on charmingly together, in the 
romantic scenes of France and Germany to which I am thinking 
of soon introducing you. Come, you must finish that atom of 
chicken, or I shall have to call in more authoritative advice than 
Dr. Verney will probably bestow upon you.” : 

Quite in the dark as 1 was, as to the spirit in which Mrs. 
Howard spoke, and, indeed, even to the meaning of half she had 
said, I attempted no reply, but went on with my breakfast, as 
quietly, to all outward seeming, as if I did not know that those 
bright, keen eyes of hers were watching me vigilantly all the time. 

At length the tedious meal was over, and to my infinite relief, 
I received permission to spend the next two hours in my own 
room ; after which Mrs. Howard said—and smiled a little in saying 
it—that the carriage would be ready to take me to the proposed 
consultation with my father, when she would also arrange with 
mamma as to the day I should go home for the stipulated week’s 
holiday that was to precede our absence from England. 

I felt very happy and light-hearted during those next two 
hours. I could scarcely believe that I was the same creature who 
had gone out weary, listless, and discontented with all things, only 
that morning. Now I seemed to be treading on air, or floating in 
a magic atmosphere, or performing any other of those impossible 
feats which individuals with suddenly raised spirits are generally 
supposed capable of accomplishing. 

I was going home, first for a short visit, then for a whole week ; 
after that I should go abroad, see wonders and novelties of every 
description—the vineyards of sunny France, the forests of romantic 
Germany ; perhaps the mountains and lakes of beautiful Switzer- 
land ! What prospects could be more enchanting ? what future 

wear a more inviting aspect ? what destiny smile more serencly and 
encouragingly than mine ? 
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And—and—and—-? Well nothing more indeed ; but I was 
very happy, very light of heart, and certainly a most ridiculous 
patient to be introduced into Mr. Verney’s surgery. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SUMMER EVENING’S TASK. 


During our drive to Wildwood, Mrs. Howard was more cheer- 
ful and communicative than I had yet known her. She told me 
that we were to start for Paris in a fortnight, that our stay there 
would be determined by the interest J might take in its various 
sources of attraction, that after our Paris sojourn, we should visit 
Belgium, Germany, and perhaps Switzerland, selecting either Italy 
or the south of France for our winter quarters. When I said how 
delightful it would all be, and looked, I suppose, the girlish pleasure 
the anticipation really gave me, Mrs. Howard abruptly pressed her 
hands over her eyes for a second or two, and then, in a passionately 
mournful voice, exclaimed : 

“Qh youth, youth, youth! will it ever be the same? dreaming 
its golden dreams, and believing in life’s false and lying promises. 
Dear Miriam (and here she took my hand and held it tenderly), I 
would not rob you of one real joy, but I would warn you if I could, 
not to expect too much, not to throw a halo round the future, not 
to let your imagination deal with it in any way. This faculty of 
seeing things that are not, and never can be, is a woman’s greatest 
curse: but did not Eve lose Paradise by it, and how can her un- 
happy daughters hope for superior wisdom ?” 

I could not look grave, even after listening to so solemn a 
speech, but I thenked Mrs. Howard for the kind advice it con- 
tained, reminded her that I was the most matter-of-fact person in 
the world, and that there was no fear of my dreaming any dreams 
that would be impossible, or even difficult of realization. 

To this she only shook her head incredulously, and then dis- 
missed the subject, as we were close to my father’s door. 

Without asking a single question of the servant who admitted 
us, I conducted Mrs. Howard at once to the drawing-room, told her 
I would fetch mamma, and then having first despatched the girl, 
who still stood in the passage, upon this errand, I ran to the surgery 
to find papa, and warn him not to be alarmed at having me intro- 
duced to him as a patient. 
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Mr. Verney was, however, unfortunately from home. John 
Livingston was the only present occupant of the little room I had 
so abruptly and unceremoniously entered. 

Of course he was both surprised and delighted at my unlooked 
for visit. There was no possibility of escaping from his earnest, 
hearty assurances of the happiness it gave him. He thought me 
looking remarkably well, had a thousand questions to ask, a hun- 
dred things to tell me, but was awed into an immediate silence, 
when I assured him gravely that I had been brought to Wildwood 
as an invalid, and that I had narrowly escaped being committed to 
the tender mercies of a fashionable London doctor. 

Poor John was so seriously alarmed at all this, that I had some 
tronble in reassuring him on the interesting subject, and impressing 
upon his mind the obvious fact that my own feelings must be surer 
guides than Mrs. Howard’s fancies. 

“But indeed, Emmy,” he said, “you ought not to have tried to 
frighten me. I think so much and so constantly about you. Do - 
tell me now something of this young Mr. Howard who lives with 
you 2?” 

“ Lives with me,” I replied laughing, “that is a good joke, when 
I saw his Reverence for the first time this morning. No, no, John, 
I am not going to answer foolish questions, but to ask sensible 
ones. Tell me something of Miriam. You know you promised to 
take especial note of that young lady for me.” } 

“And I have done my best to fulfil this promise, Emily ; the 
result being’—here he paused and looked cautiously on all sides, 
lowering his voice nearly to a whisper—the result being that I 
am rather glad you were prevented by circumstances from making 
an intimate friend of her.” 

“Oh, John, what can you mean? what have you discovered ? 
Tell me quickly, for I really dare not stay talking to you much 
longer, and you have excited my utmost curiosity.” 

Unfortunately for its present gratification, my sister Janet at 
that moment entered the surgery, bringing me a request from 
mamma that I would immediately join her and Mrs. Howard in 
the drawing-room. 

I listened very impatiently to the mock apologies my eldest 
sister thought proper to offer, as we walked down the long passage 
together, for having disturbed so interesting a téte-d-téte—she was 
sure she could not help it ; mamma had told her to come at once ; it 
was very natural I should be ignorant of the time that had elapsed 
since I first went (in search of papa, she supposed,) to the surgery ; 
and so on. 
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“You know you are talking nonsense, Janet,” I said at last, 
“and without the faintest belief in what your words imply. If I 
had cared two straws for John, except as a friend, should I volun- 
tarily have left Wildwood 2” 

“Qh, I don’t pretend to understand other people’s motives,” she 
replied snappishly ;. “ only if you don’t care for him, or mean to 
marry him, I think it is very disgraceful of you to encourage him, 
and flirt with him as you do. Even that sly, demure little chit, 
Miriam, must have remarked it, for she has asked both Letty and 
myself a dozen times since you have been away, whether we think 
there is anything serious between you.” 

“Indeed! this is very kind on her part,” I said—my old sus- 
picion fora moment reviving—“ one would imagine she had an eye 
to John herself, if so excessively common-place and vulgar a thing 
as falling in love (I really could not resist that little stab) could 
happen to so very uncommon a personage as Miriam.” 

Janet was clearly in one of her worst tempers; which allie 
had I known the cause, I might have sought to soothe rather than 
to irritate. As it was, she gave an angry, cutting answer to my 
malicious insinuation, and we quarrelled in our old style till the 
drawing-room door was reached. Then, my conscience smiting me 
for my own part in the foolish dispute, I held out my hand and 
proposed that we should endeavour to be friends for the short time 
I had now to remain in England. 

“T am sure I wish I were going away instead of you,” exclaimed 
my sister with a sudden bitter energy that quite startled me; but 
the whole matter was made clear when mamma told me afterwards, 
in a hurried whisper while Mrs. Howard was getting into the 
carriage, that Letty’s last admirer, Captain Murray, had actually 
proposed to her, while poor Janet’s faithless cavalier had at the 
same time coolly announced his own engagement to some little 
cousin down in the country. 

Janet was certainly to be pitied, for she was two years and a 
half older than Letitia, and by every right of seniority ought to 
have been married first ; but such things wil/ happen in the best 
regulated families, and according to my observation are rather 
common than otherwise. 

I found that Mrs. Howard had promised mamma to send me 
home for my holiday at the end of the week we were just. com- 
mencing, and all that day I continued in the most exuberant spirits, 
and had some difficulty in restraining myself from telling my only 
companion how very happy and light-hearted I felt 
With the coffee and the lamp that evening came Stephen 
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Howard, greeting his step-mother with a kindly courtesy that I 
thought fulfilled every requirement of his position towards her, and 
inceting me with the freedom and cordiality of an old friend, rather 
than with the distant politeness I could only reasonably have 
expected from a stranger. 

He did not talk much nor contribute in any active way to the 
entertainment of the evening, and yet somehow it was a very 
different evening to any of the former ones I had spent under 
Mrs. Howard’s roof. I don’t consider myself a fanciful individual, 
though perhaps I shall be classed with such when I say that this 
gentleman’s simple presence seemed to clear the atmosphere of that 
mysterious weight with which it always appeared filled when I was 
alone with his step-mother. He spoke of course more to her than 
to me, but there was a frank, open kindness in his tone and manner, 
whenever he did address me, that I could not but be flattered by ; 
and the prepossession of the morning was certainly not diminished 
by the experience of the evening. 

From his conversation with Mrs. Howard I discovered that he 
was vo join us in Paris, as soon as he could arrange some necessary 
business in London, and be our companion during all the remainder 
of our tour. I ventured to ask him if he had been much abroad, 
and he said “very little,” but that he anticipated great enjoyment 
from the trip now in contemplation. 

“ And I have a task for you, Stephen, in the long summer even- 
ings,” Mrs. Howard said, looking from him to me and then keeping 
her keen eyes fixed where they had last alighted : “I want you to 
teach this poor child how to.read poetry. She is the most matter- 
of-fact, unpoetical little body in the world, and I suspect I am 
imposing upon you a labour of no small difficulty. To oblige me, 
however, | am sure you will attempt it, and I will answer for 
Miriam’s being duly grateful. 

I believe I had coloured a good deal, when the nature of Mrs. 
Howard’s request to her. step-son first became apparent. I know 
it took me completely by surprise, and if I did not feel annoyed 
it was on account of that indescribable something in Mr. Howard's 
manner towards me which caused me at once to feel at home with 
him. I lifted my face as soon as I felt its natural colour coming 
again, and turned a little nervously to observe his face, as he replied 
to what had been demanded of him. 

The first glance made me fear he was displeased and even 
angry. The calm countenance had for a while lost its calmness ; 
he appeared troubled, agitated, ill at ease in some way; but very 
quickly all these symptoms vanished, and the quiet, thoughtful, 
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gentlemanly Stephen Howard was himself again; wholly himself, 
as he said with a smile : 

“Easy: or difficult, the task will at least be a very pleasant 
one. But” (addressing me with an unmistakeable look of interest) 
“is it true that you are so very matter-of-fact and unpoetical ? 
Your countenance does not indicate anything of the kind.” 

“Tt is quite true, nevertheless,” I said, feeling for the first time 
in my life that the character I claimed was rather less meritorious 
than I had been in thé habit of considering it. “I have unfor- 
tunately seen the worst side of romance from my earliest years, and 
this has helped to make me what Mrs. Howard justly represents 
me.” : 

“Or to make you believe in such an improbability,” he replied, 
with the least possible smile of incredulity. “Well, Miss Verney, 
I will confess myself a convert to your own and Mrs. Howard’s 
opinion, if, during all your foreign trip, you manifest no enthusiasm, 
indulge in no romance, and abstain from the exhibition of the 
slightest poetic feeling.” 

“Of course, I cannot answer for what novel sensations may be 
developed by new circumstances and new impressions. I only 
speak of what has been hitherto ; and you know I have passed the 
age that is usually considered the most romantic.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a sudden thoughtfulness that deepened 
into melancholy as he went on; “it is from about sixteen to nine- 
teen that girls do the most foolish things, and often, in a moment’s 
generosity or enthusiasm, cast away the whole happiness of their 
after lives. You are more than nineteen, Miss Verney ?” 

“A little more. I shall be twenty in another month. Rather 
late, is it not, to begin indulging in romance and sentiment, having 
earned a reputation for hardness and coldness in all the previous 
years ?” 

“T don’t agree-with you, if, as is probably the case, the years 
you speak of have been unfruitful in events or associations calcu- 
lated to awaken other than common, every-day emotions. At least 
since you have been in this house I can answer for the absence 
of all exciting circumstances. You would scarcely, for instance, 
discover any latent principle of romance or enthusiasm in your 
nature, from the daily study of milk-boys ?” 

He looked so quaintly demure as he’said this, that I did not 
for a moment know how to take it (Mrs. Howard had already com- 
menced her inspection of the stars at the other end of the room) ; 
but a second stolen glance into his face convinced me that I might 
safely indulge my inclination to laugh, and although my companion 
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did not join in my merriment, I saw clearly that he was entering 
fully (in spirit) into the mirth his words had excited. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Howard came from the window and asked 
her step-son to sing, a request that he immediately complied with, 
accompanying himself on the piano, and exhibiting (though in the 
most unostentatious manner) a very rare musical genius, combined 
with a richness and softness of voice that appeared to me irresistibly 
attractive. 

I had heard my sisters’ lovers sing some of the same things 
Stephen Howard sang, hundreds of times, and they were no des- 
picable musicians either, but never till that night had I felt the 
singular power of the human voice to reach the human heart, and 
awaken in it emotions altogether new and strange. 

“Qf course you sing and play, Miss Verney?” said this really 
accomplished gentleman, abruptly quitting his seat at the piano 
and leading me with a smiling wilfulness towards it; “young | 
ladies in the present day can do a little of everything, from solving 
a problem in Euclid to cutting out and stitching together their own 
very pretty and graceful dresses.” 

“Not all young ladies, I assure you,” I replied, laughing at his 
man’s way of putting it. “I, for instance, scarcely know what 
Euclid means, and could never cut out a dress in my life without 
assistance. As for music, I really play contemptibly and sing 
somewhat worse. You must excuse me, Mr. Howard, from occupy- 
ing your place at the piano.” 

“Well, for this evening I will let you off then,” he replied, 
seeing that I really shrank from exhibiting ; “but at some future 
time I must claim a reward for my present forbearance. Perhaps 
we shall not meet again till I join you and Mrs. Howard in Paris. 
Let us not meet then as strangers. Promise me to receive me as 
an old friend, for I hate formality, and I think we have now got 
over all preliminary shynesses and coldnesses, charmingly.” 

I don’t know what answer I made to a speech that I felt to be 
so very gratifying. In all probability, 1 bungled and stammered 
in thorough school-girl fashion, while endeavouring to express my 
sense of Mr. Howard’s great kindness; but, however that may be, 
he appeared perfectly satisfied, and shook hands with me at parting 
with a warmth that testified his desire and intention to begin his 
part of our compact at once. 

I did not see him again during:.our stay in London. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MY HOLIDAY. 


I arrived at Wildwood, on the following Saturday, in time for 
our five o’clock dinner, and was welcomed to my old place beside 
John Livingston, with very cheering, though perhaps not quite 
equal, cordiality, by the entire party. To my father, and mother, 
and poor John, my return was, I well knew, a great and sincere 
pleasure, on account of their personal affection for me, and to my 
sisters it was at least a change. It would give one of them a new 
listener to all her delightful visions of wedded bliss, and afford the 
other an opportunity of expressing, more openly than she dared do 
to the elders of the family, her contempt for men in general, and 
for the man who was going to marry her more fortunate sister, 
Letty, in particular. 

Of course, after I had answered as circumstantially as I was 
able the very numerous questions with which I was assailed con- 
cerning my life in Wilton Place, Letitia’s engagement and approach- 
ing wedding (Captain Murray having in less than six weeks to 
accompany his regiment to Ireland) formed the principal topic of 
conversation. 

It was not a brilliant match—even the happy bride-elect herself 
acknowledged that—adding, with a suddenly overcast countenance, 
that she must not even dream of a lace shawl at present. But then, 
her Adolphus was such a dear creature, so brave (I wondered 
whether she had any proof of his bravery beyond the fact of his 
red coat), so clever, so affectionate, so generous, and in short, so 
everything most calculated to enchain the female heart, that even 
love in a cottage, with gingham gowns and a quiet tea-party occa- 
sionally, would, under such circumstances, be enchanting. Letty 
had a few hundreds of her own, bequeathed to her some years 
before by an “attached godmamma,” and this would come in nicely 
for her wedding outfit, and for the purchasing of those articles of 
furniture which the young couple would require for their barrack 
apartments in Carrickfergus. 

I don’t think papa. was altogether delighted with his daughter's 
future prospects; but he was a quiet, peace-loving, and upon the 
whole cheerful-tempered man, and when Letty threw her white 
arms round his neck (this was the enthusiast of the family, remem- 
ber), and declared that her happiness depended on his immediate 
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consent to the gallant Captain’s addresses, I can quite understand 
how much easier it was for him to say “ Yes,” than “No,” and 
having said it to try, with all his might, to think he had done 
wisely. 

Mamma had probably few, if any, anxieties on the subject. She 
held the opinion that marriage was a woman's natural and proper 
destiny, and that if a wife really did her duty (duty in Mrs. 
Verney’s idea consisting of a complete and thorough superinten- 
dence of her household), she would have little time to look out for 
« husband’s faults, or to care very much whether he had three 
lundred or three thousand pounds a year. 

Under these circumstances, the course of Letty’s true love was 
likely to-run very smooth indeed, and she might well put up with 
Janet’s ‘requent attacks of jealousy and irritability, and perhaps a 
little too much impatience, on my part, at her enthusiastic rhap- 
sodies concerning the personal merits of her adored Adolphus. 

These, however, were reserved for our private gossips in the 
sanctuary of our own bed-rooms. Papa never encouraged what he 
called “ trashy conversation” at the dinner table, and after having 
allowed Letitia due time to give the bare facts of her story, he 
abruptly changed the subject by asking me if anybody had yet 
thought of speaking to ine about Miriam’s illness. 

When I replied in the negative he said a little sharply : 

“Ah, I might have guessed as much. Nobody in this house 
takes the slightest interest in that poor child except myself. 1 
don’t pretend to say, doctor as I am, what’s the matter with her, but 
that there’s something very wrong, either with the mind or body, it 
doesn't need a doctor to find out. She loses flesh and colour every 
day, and one can’t speak a kind word to her without setting her on 
to cry. I am afraid. to alarm Mr. Clyne—he’s such a poor, weak, 
nervous creature himself—but if Miriam doesn’t improve shortly, 
with all the tonies and port wine I am giving her, I must risk the 
father’s feelings, and insist on her being sent away for a total 
change.” 

When Miriam came in with the dessert, as was her usual cus- 
tom, I perceived at once that my father had not exaggerated in the 
matter of her altered looks. She gave me the impression of a per- 
son suffering from some acute inward fever, which was perpetually 
manifesting itself in the restlessness and apparent impulsiveness 
of her ordinarily quiet movements. The greeting she gave to me, 
though in some measure characterized by the warmth that she had 
begun to exhibit just before I left home, had much of excitement 
in it, and seemed, even after it was over, and she was seated he- 
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tween-papa and myself, to engross her far more than so simple a 
thing would naturally have done. She continued looking at. me, 
and occasionally touching my hand, in what I thought a strange, 
absent manner, and when I spoke kindly and affectionately to her 
(as indeed my heart prompted me to do) the symptoms Mr. Verney 
had mentioned as following any manifestation of kindness became 
even painfully apparent, large tears standing in her eyes, and a 
burning spot coming and going on each of her pale cheeks. 

After the two glasses of wine which papa made his patient 
drink, she grew calmer and more self-possessed, joining by degrees 
in the light conversation we kept up for the sake of appearing un- 
observant of her nervousness; but that the whole scene was, for 
some reason or other, little less than torture to poor Miriam there 
could be no manner of doubt ; and when my father, shortening the 
usual after-dinner sitting, dismissed us all to our respective pursuits 
and amusements, it did not require asecond entreaty from John 
Livingston to prevail on me to go with him for a stroll in the 
garden. 

Janet might say, in her peevishness, what she liked about my 
flirting with and encouraging this good old friend of mine. John 
himself understood me thoroughly, and as long as he was not misled 
by my sisterly manner towards him (I could not be cold or distant 
with poor old John) what did it signify how other people— 
especially Janet and Letty—interpreted my conduct ? 

Truly I was a wilful, heedless, unreflecting girl in those days, 
and inclined to believe, because I had escaped being a sentimen- 
talist, that I had escaped every other dangerous tendency to which 
human nature is liable. 

“Now, John,” I began eagely, as soon as we had reached my 
favourite broad walk at the end of the garden; “don’t keep me 
waiting a moment. Tell me all you have discovered about Miriam, 
and explain, a little clearer than poor papa seems able to do, this 
extraordinary illness of hers.” 

“That I cannot do even to gratify you, Emily,” he replied 
gravely: “I can only say that I believe it to be connected with 
some serious mental distress, which appears to have been increasing 
upon her ever since you left Wildwood; and I greatly fear that 
there is some unhappy mystery in the case, not only from the fact 
of Miss Clyne’s steadily refusing any explanation of her depression, 
but from a little circumstance or two that have come under my 
own observation.” 

“Which little circumstance or two you are going, like a good 
John, to tell me immediately. I daresay there is nothing in them 
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after all You men are so horribly suspicious where poor women 
are concerned.” 

“J don’t know about that, Emmy ; but I am very sure that if 
I had a sister, it would make me truly wretched ‘to find her engaged 
in a clandestine correspondence, and to see that some secret grief 
wes wasting at least her health, if not her life, away.” 

“Miriam engaged in a clandestine correspondence, John! why 
the thing is simply impossible—a girl brought up in a convent, 
taken from that convent to the protection of a father, never seeing 
an individual of the male sex except yourself and papa, never going 
out—” 

“Pardon me,” John interrupted quietly, and with the same 
gravity that he had maintained from the beginning (this good, 
simple-hearted creature evidently took the matter very seriously), 
“pardon me for correcting your last assertion, Emmy. Miss Clyne 
frequently walks out alone before breakfast. I have met her twice 
lately, and each time she was coming from the direction of the 
post-office. The first time she had nothing in her hand, the second 
time she had a letter; but on both occasions I could detect (even 
through a thick veil she wore) that she was weeping bitterly, and I 
don’t believe she was in the least aware of my having passed her.” 

“Well, John, this certainly appears very strange indeed ; but 
what proof have you that Mr. Clyne, at least, is not aware both of 
his daughter’s early walks and of the fact of her being engaged in 
an agitating correspondence ?” 

“No absolute proof of either,” said John, opening his eyes wide 
at my question ; “but the inference I have drawn can scarcely be 
called. an unfair one, since with my own ears I heard Miss Clyne 
entreat Betsey not to mention to anybody in the house that she 
had been out that first morning, and the very same day I know 
Mr. Clyne was regretting to your father (whether sincerely or not, 
I cannot say) that his daughter would not take the exercise her 
health positively demanded.” 

“ Pretty conclusive, certainly, and yet from its vagueness the 
most unsatisfactory explanation of poor Miriam’s trouble that could 
possibly be given. Don’t let us be hasty in condemning her John. 
You know how much I did dislike this girl, but somehow or other 
I feel strongly inclined to be her advocate and defender now. Per- 
haps it is only because her manner towards me has become so very 
different.” 

“Yes, I observed it particularly just now. I believe she wants 
to make a friend and confidante of you, Emily, and although I 
would be the last to check any kindly impulse of your affectionate 
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nature, still I must confess I do not like the idea of your being 
drawn into’a mystery, and one which, to my mind, wears so ques- 
tionable a character. You will not of course volunteer to become 
the recipient of Miss Clyne’s secret.” 

“Qh dear, no,” I said, laughing at John’s earnestness ; “depend 
upon it I shall be a very passive actor, if an actor at all, in the 
matter. Besides you forget that I have only one short week at 
home, and that, after that, it will be long long months before I see 
any of you again.” 

This really unreflecting allusion to my coming absence from 
England turned John Livingston’s thoughts entirely away from 
Miriam, and during the remainder of our stroll I could get him to 
talk of nothing but myself, and his own genuine sorrow at the 
thoughts of losing me. 

I had been three days at Wildwood, during which nothing more 
exciting than Captain Murray’s visits and the continual arrival of 
some of Letty’s wedding finery, had occurred, before Miriam found, 
or even I believe sought, an opportunity of being alone with me. 

Then she came upon me suddenly as I-was walking in a medi- 
tating mood by myself in the garden (Mr. Clyne’s sitting-room 
window looked upon the garden), and asked me, in that tremulous 
voice of hers, if I should mind having her for a little while as my 
companion. 

I replied promptly that it would give me much pleasure, and 
then, as she linked her arm in mine, I said impulsively and with- 
out remembering my implied promise to John Livingston : 

“Dear Miriam, I wish I could be of any use or comfort to you. 
I am sure you are unhappy, and papa says that your health is 
suffering very- seriously from some cause or other. Just look now 
how thin this poor little hand has grown even since I went away. 
I remember thinking what a pretty white hand it was that morning 
you came down to help me with my jacket ; do you remember ?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, evidently struggling with strong hysterical 
symptoms ; “but please don’t ask me anything about myself or my 
own sorrow, Fimily. I am deeply grieved at occasioning anxiety to 
your kind father, and indeed at exciting observation at all. I have 
tried very earnestly not to do it, but I am weak and there is none 
to help me. Emily, the best thing for me is not to think of myself, 
not to to talk of myself. I have come to you to be amused and 
enlivened”—(what a wan, sickly smile accompanied these words !)— 
“so tell me news from the great world you have been living in—all 
about Mrs. Howard; is not that her name? and the handsome 
step-son, and the society you meet, and—” 
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“Dear Miriam,” I exclaimed, interrupting her compassionately— 
for the poor girl was becoming breathless from the rapidity with 
which she spoke—* you have formed an altogether wrong estimate 
of the life my new situation has introduced me to. Mrs. Howard 
is not in the great world, sees no society whatever, and if I have 
escaped absolute insanity under the influence of a measure of dul- 
ness and weariness such as my imagination could never even have 
pictured, it must be owing to some latent strength of mind of which 
henceforth, depend upon it, I shall be excessively proud.” 

“ Dullness and weariness!” Miriam repeated slowly and reflec- 
tively. “Then, is not Mr, Howard agreeable? does he not strive to 
atone to you for the absence of other society ? do you not like him, 
Kmily.” 

I turned round rather sharply to look at my companion, and 
discover whether she was really interested in my answer to thesé 
questions or not. I was rather inclined to fancy that she had been 
talking at random, and asking anything that came first into her 
head; for what could it possibly signify to Miriam Clyne—engrossed 
as she was in a secret, mysterious sorrow of her own—how I liked 
or what I thought of Mrs. Howard’s step-son? As our eyes met 
for a moment, a deep, burning red that must have been painful 
from its intensity, camé into Miriam’s face, and even while it lin- 
gered there, she said hurriedly : 

“Don’t think me curious or impertinent, Emily,—I am _ not 
much given in general, to prying into other people’s affairs, but 
I am really unhappy now, as you said, and it is a relief to me to 
have my thoughts distracted, even for a short time, from myself. 
You are not offended, are you.” 

There was a touching, wistful humility in her manner that 
quite subdued me, and without a word I took the still flushed and 
tearful face between both my hands, and kissed it affectionately 
and encouragingly. I really wanted her then to make a friend of 
me, to tell me all her grief, and let me do my best, little though it 
might be, to comfort and support her. 

Oh, if she had but done so, what a different aspect all the 
future would have worn ! 

T believe Miriam was tempted for a few minutes to confide in 
me, for her expressive countenance underwent a variety of changes 
during the time I was holding it close to my own, but apparently 
she lacked the necessary courage to do what her heart prompted, 
or, it might be (at least this struck me afterwards), that she was 
bound by some promise, to another, not to speak. 

Anyhow the golden moment passed—passed for both of us, and 
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though dating from that short interview in the garden (for we were 
summoned in to tea, almost immediately after I had kissed and 
spoken soothingly to my incomprehensible companion), I felt drawn 
by the tenderest pity and sympathy towards this poor Miriam, I 
knew no more, and guessed no more, of her carefully concealed un- 
happiness at the end of my week’s holiday, than I had done at its 
commencement. And yet we met frequently, sometimes even 
walked out together in the quiet fields or shady lanes surrounding 
our house, while Mr. Clyne took his after-dinner nap, and the rest 
of the family were otherwise engaged. ‘Everybody said that I had 
done Miriam good. She looked better, was less strangely excited, 
entered more into general conversation, and was in all respects an 
improved young lady since I had been at home. Of course I was 
very glad to accept the compliment of this imputed influence, 
though I was quite as far from understanding it as any of them— 
farther, indeed, than they believed themselves to be—for not un- 
naturally the whole family took it for granted that Miriam had 
conceived a strong attachment to me, and that the pleasure she ex- 
perienced in my society was the secret of her visible improvement ; 
while I myself was perfectly aware that, in spite of all contradic- 
tory appearances—in spite, too, of my own strong interest in, and 
cordial liking for Miriam—Miriam did not, could not, in her heart 
of hearts, cordially like me. I can’t say exactly how I found this out 
—(how do we find out, that some people, who pay us all sorts of 
attention, and constantly seek our society, do not really like us ?)— 
but certain it is that I did discover it the very first time we were 
together after the evening in the garden previously referred to. It 
made no difference, however, either in my conduct or feelings. I 
never possessed the weakness of loving, only because I was loved, 
and having once taken Miriam Clyne wholly and unreservedly into 
my heart, I was not going to thrust her out again (poor, stricken, 
perhaps erring child !) on account of an incapability on her part of 
returning the affection I so freely gave her. 

It grieved me sincerely that she would not confide in me as a 
sister, and allow me at least the privilege of sharing that heavy 
burden, which was too evidently crushing her feeble spirit to the 
earth. If I had possessed any secrets of my own, I would gladly 
have entrusted them to her, if only to win her to do the same 
by me: but my life had been so prosaic and uneventful, that I 
searched in vain amongst its simple records for an event of suffi- 
cient importance to be offered in barter for Miriam’s unspoken 
sorrow. John Livingston’s attachment, thanks to ‘his constant 
exhibition of it, was as familiar to her, as it was to myself, and 
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what else had I to discourse about, that was even bordering upon 
the romantic ? Could I tell her—this grave, sad, heavy-hearted 
Miriam-—even though she feigned an interest in the subject, in any 
subject, she said, that was entirely apart from herself—could I tell 
her of my strong prepossession in favour of Stephen Howard, and 
that I looked forward with a vague and indefinable happiness to 
our wanderings together in the pleasant lands he had already 
visited, and even to those summer evening tasks that his step- 
mother had so oddly proposed to him and me? Could I speak to 
Miriam of the half wild, improbable, fantastic notion, that during 
the last week had constantly come into my mind, the notion that, 
for some unaccountable reason, Mrs. Howard actually wished 
Stephen and myself to like each other! No, I should have been 
utterly ashamed to have given expression to any of these foolish 
thoughts and fancies, and, therefore, I rarely mentioned Stephen 
Howard at all, and used the utmost reserve when compelled to 
answer questions, either from Miriam or anybody else about him. 

So indeed, I had nothing whatever of an interesting nature to 
confide to Miriam ; and it did not take me long to discover that, 
though she sought my society, and was undeniably better for my 
presence at Wildwood, she had not the remotest intention of con- 
fiding anything to me. 

“We are as much in the dark as ever,” I said to John Living- 
ston as we were speaking together of Miriam on the last evening 
of my holiday: “but I still hold to my first opinion, that unfor- 
tunate circumstances, less than any actual error, have woven this 
painful mystery around her. Be kind to her, John, if ever you 
have the opportunity ; and if Janet, after Letty is gone, vents her 
ill-tempers upon this poor girl, just give papa a hint that he may 
interfere.” 

“You may depend upon me for carrying out all your kind 
wishes, Emmy,” said John earnestly, “even if the doing so should 
entail upon me the wrath of the entire household. Miriam will 
seem to me a kind of link between you and myself when hun- 
dreds of miles are dividing us; and perhaps, if I make any new 
discoveries, you will allow me to write and tell you of them.” 

Oh, cunning, cunning John! as if I could not see through this 
shallow excuse for beginning a correspondence. 

I treated it very lightly, however, accusing him of wanting. to 
display his elegant caligraphy (poor John wrote detestably), and 
finally assured him, that I should have no time either for reading 
or answering letters, but that in case of any extreme emergency he 
might put a little note inte any home epistle that was coming to 
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me. This small concession was very gratefully received, and then, 
as the time for saying good-bye arrived, he asked me very humbly, 
and apologetically, if I had yet looked into his mother’s Bible. 

“Yes, indeed, John,” I replied, quite pleased that I could 
answer this question satisfactorily : “I read either a psalm or a short 
chapter out of it every morning. I never use any other now.” 

His good, honest countenance brightened all over. 

“Oh, Emmy, I am so very glad—so very much obliged to you 
too. My poor mother would be happy if she knew it.” 

I thougit this was assuming rather too much, since during 
Mrs. Livingston’s life she had never even heard my name; but 
John’s contentment at his own ideas on the subject was so great, 
that I was not disposed to cast the slightest shadow over it. I 
only said, really feeling it sincerely at the moment : 


“T am sure it would be a happy thing for me, John, if I loved 


that Book half as well as your good mother must have done. I 
wonder how she came to love it so?” 

“T think suffering taught her,” the son replied in a low, tender 
voice: “but God grant that you may learn to do it without the help 
of so stern a teacher, Emmy. Whether you are ever more to me 
than you are at the present moment or not, it would break my 
heart to see you as I have seen her. Don’t let us talk about it.” 

“No; nor about anything else that would spoil my last few 
hours at home,” I said cheerfully ; “for I don’t want to feel like a 
martyr going to the stake when I bid you all good-bye. You 
know I am going to enjoy myself excessively, and to be very, very 
happy during the next few months ; and of course, you good old 
John, I expect you, as one of my best friends, to rejoice and be 
happy with me,” 

“ Yes, I know,” John answered slowly, and his tone was so very 
mournful that it was like the first sudden stroke of a “ passing bell” 
mingling unbidden and unwelcomely with a joyous marriage peal. 

“No, you know nothing,” I exclaimed a little pettishly ; “so 
I shall leave you now to your infectious moodiness, and go and 
enliven my own spirits by looking over the last batch of Letty’s 
wedding finery.” 


CHAPTER XIL 
AT PARIS. 


That first fortnight I spent in Paris was like a sudden introduc- 
tion to fairyland. I could not believe that I was living in the same 
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world I had hitherto inhabited. The exquisite buildings, the rare 
works of art, the flowers, the sunshine, the purity and lightness of 
the atmosphere, the joyous faces of the pleasure seekers, the spark- 
ling fountains, and the perfume laden trees, formed altogether an 
assemblage of attractions that nearly bewildered and quite enchanted 
me,. though, still clinging to my long established reputation for 
calmness and moderation, I betrayed infinitely less enthusiasm than 
I really felt. 

Mrs. Howard, whose kindness daily increased, was never weary 
of procuring some fresh surprise and enjoyment for me, and resign- 
ing all her own claims upon my time she insisted that I should 
occupy every hour in seeing the wonders of that marvellous city, 
or in resting after the fatigues my long excursions unavoidably 
occasioned. When she did not feel disposed to accompany me her- 
self—though this was rarely, because nothing seemed to afford her 
more gratification than watching my delight—she sent either Martin 
or Porson as an escort, regretting invariably on these occasions that 
Stephen was not with us, and declaring that he should make up for 
his cruel desertion of two unprotected ladies when he did arrive. 

One day, after a long afternoon at the Louvre with only Martin 
to take care of me, I returned home (an English hotel of the 
quietest character was what we called home for the present) a little 
more tired and a little less elated than usual. Mrs. Howard had 
been in one of the most melancholy moods all the previous day, 
scarcely speaking a word, eating next to nothing, and continually 
sighing in that peculiarly dreary manner to which I have before 
alluded. As the weather (our first wet day since we had left 
England) had kept me indoors with her, I had been compelled to 
witness, while powerless in any way to relieve, this overwhelming 
depression. The “atmosphere,” which I was beginning almost to 
forget, had reached and surrounded me like a damp vapour once 
more, and its influence still remained on my spirits even while the 
sun shone brightly the next day, and in accordance with Mrs. 
Howard’s express desire I was amusing myself in the manner | 
liked best. 

So, notwithstanding a long afternoon amongst wondrously 
painted scenes that carried my mind into other regions and other 
days, I returned home with tired eyes and legs, and with a shrink- 
ing from the few hours I had yet to pass with poor Mrs. Howard 
that I knew to be very vilely selfish, and yet felt myself utterly 
unable to control. : 

Martin had spoken to me of her mistress that afternoon—had 
spoken pityingly and affectionately, as the kind-hearted speak of 
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those on whom a great shadow is resting, or has rested—and while 
I was conscious of a growing curiosity to learn the particulars of 
this strange woman's history, I was equally and more painfully 
conscious of an inability to feel the slightest personal affection for 
her. I believed then, and I always shall believe, that Mrs. Howard 
was seeking earnestly to make me love her, that in her desolate life 
she clung with much of the passion of her unhappily passionate 
nature to the hope of winning one young heart to attach itself to 
her, and that she would have left no means untried to gain the 
object in view. It is very possible that not one out of a hundred 
would have resisted the kindness, the care, the tenderness even, 
that were lavished upon me, and why I remained insensible to 
them, and continued, throughout, my first feelings of unaccountable 
repulsion, must be classed amongst those mysterious freaks of 
human nature which will probably never in this world be ex- 
plained, 

It was something more than a relief to me when, on the after- 
noon I am writing about, Porson met Martin and myself in the 
corridor of our hotel, and told the former to go at once to her mis- 
tress, who, having a very severe headache, had retired to her own 
room for the evening. Mrs. Howard had left her love for me, with 
many kind excuses for condemning me to a solitary dinner: she 
hoped, however, I should enjoy it and manage to amuse myself till 
bed-time, etc. ete. 

“ Let me have some tea instead of dinner,” I said to Porson, who 
was always as benevolent and attentive to me as he had been that 
first day ; “I should like this so much better, as I am alone and 
very tired.” 

I meant to devote the evening to writing home, having received 
a few days before long letters from Wildwood announcing Letitia’s 
marriage, and giving me many other scraps of news of minor im- 
portance. ; 

But fate had decreed that the home letters would have to wait, 
for scarcely had my modest little tea been placed upon the table, 
which I had drawn close to the pleasant window looking on the 
Champs Elysées, when Porson again threw open the door, and, in a 
very ceremonious tone, announced: ~ 

“Mr. Stephen.” 

The polished oak floor had very nearly received the whole 
contents of tea-pot and milk-jug upon its shining surface, in the 
astonishment and confusion I felt at this unlooked for appearance. 
Mrs. Howard did not expect her step-son for at least another week— 
that was.enough to account for my astonishment: and then for the 
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confusion,—dear reader, don’t you know what it is to be suddenly 
brought face to face with a person who for a long while has been 
almost exclusively engrossing your thoughts, and to feel at the 
moment as if that person must be as perfectly acquainted with the 
fact as you are yourself? 

Such, at any rate, was my most painful, most embarrassing feel- 
ing, and it lent an awkwardness to the reception I gave him that 
was very distinct from the friendly greeting I had promised and 
fully intended to bestow upon my new friend. 

I don’t at all know what Stephen Howard thought of the absurd 
manifestations his abrupt entrance had excited. When I had 
regained sufficient self-possession to raise my face to his, I saw 
those calm blue eyes smiling down upon me with perhaps a little 
wonderment, but more of simple, genial kindliness in them, as if 
their owner felt that I was leading at best a weary, unnatural sort 
of life, and was benevolently glad that he had come himself to 
share its tedium if not to take it quite away. 

“Your English tea looks very inviting,” he said, in answer to 
my awkward invitation to him to have some more substantial 
refreshment ; “and if you will allow me to join you after I have 
changed these dusty garments, and paid my filial respects to Mrs. 
Howard, I shall desire nothing pleasanter or better. May I 
come ?” 

He knew very well he might, and that I should deem nothing 
pleasanter or better than his society—at least, I think he knew it, 
for my face was never a very skilful one in assuming a mask— 
and jas countenance wore an expression of quiet satisfaction as he 
thanked me for the few words in which I had replied to his request, 
and turned to leave the room. 

When he came back, I fancied that he was looking graver and 
sadder than he had done on his first arrival, and naturally connect- 
ing this with his interview (brief though it must have been) with 
his step-mother, I remarked, as I poured out the tea, that I feared 
he had found Mrs. Howard less well than when he had last seen 
her. 

“Yes,” he replied thoughtfully, and directing as he spoke one 
quick, enquiring glance at me; “I am afraid she has been indulg- 
ing in too much physical repose lately, and thus brought on the 
mental unrest that causes her, and, indeed all around her, such 
real suffering. You have had no early walks here in search of 
milk-boys or other interesting phenomena, have you, Miss Verney ?” 

“No,” I said, “Mrs. Howard has been so generously anxious 
for me to amuse myself during the whole day that she would not 
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hear of my attending her on these morning rambles, and though 
Porson or Martin might have accompanied her she has rather 
chosen to remain at home. I did not know that walking was so 
essential for her. I am truly sorry.” 

Again the blue, mild eyes were fixed upon me earnestly, and 
with an apparent unconsciousness of my remarking such close 
observation. I felt my cheeks beginning to burn under that sted- 
fast look when suddenly Mr. Howard said : 

“She is very fond of you—Mrs. Howard, I mean—and has 
constituted you for the present the chief interest of her solitary life. 
You cannot, of course, at once reciprocate this attachment—perhaps 
you never may—but you will, I am sure, be always kind and gentle 
with her, and remember that, as a woman who. has suffered long 
and deeply, who will probably so suffer to the end of her life, she 
has an especial claim upon the sympathy and tenderness of all her 
own sex.” 

Had Stephen Howard read my heart that he thus spoke to me, 
or was he only trying by this assumption of its innermost feeling 
to make me confess in what way I regarded his step-mother and 
my own mistress ? 

I was inclined to believe the former to be true, for indeed those 
pale eyes of his appeared to me to possess some faculty for seeing 
below the surface of most things, and I said quickly and a little 
proudly perhaps : 

“Tf I had not sufficient principle to enable me to discharge 
the duties I owe to Mrs. Howard in virtue of our relative positions, 
I trust I should always have sufficient gratitude to give the warmest 
respect and consideration in exchange for the great and unmerited 
kindness I am but too conscious of receiving.” 

“Pardon me,” he replied, with a grave smile, that I suppose the 
length of my speech excited; “I had forgotten for the moment 
all about those ‘relative positions’ you allude to. Mrs. Howard 
speaks of you as a dear and valued friend, never as a hired com- 
panion ; and for myself—(here the smile became less grave and far 
sweeter)—for myself I have thought of you only as—well, perhaps, 
I need not tell you how I have thought of you yet, except that it has 
ever been with pleasure. Come, Miss Verney, you made me one 
promise in London, a promise you have scarcely kept. Make me 
another now and keep it better. Promise me never again to allude 
to any relations except those of friendship and affection between 
Mrs. Howard, her step-son, and yourself. Will you do this?” 

How his kindness and gentleness rebuked my contemptible 
pride and temper. How small and mean I felt in my own eyes 
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while listening to his generous words! I really could not speak 
for a minute ‘or two, but I stretched out my hand; and while he 
shook it heartily, I knew by the expression of his face that I was 
both understood and forgiven. 

I thought I should surely never misunderstand Stephen 
Howard again. 

After tea we drew our chairs nearer to the window to enjoy the 
full freshness of the delicious evening breeze, and to watch the 
moving stream of life beneath while we talked of a hundred things 
that were new and strangely fascinating to me; and forgot (at least 
I did) that this was only our third meeting. 

I hope I have made it thoroughly understood that Stephen 
Howard up to the time of which I am writing had not given me 
the slightest reason to believe that he regarded me otherwise than 
asa young girl with whom (because circumstances were about to 
throw us together) he would fain be on friendly terms. I am sure 
if he had paid me compliments, or appeared to admire me, or done 
any one of the silly things with which my sisters’ experience in 
love matters had made me familiar, I should never have placed 
him on a pedestal or invested him with those attributes which 
alone could compel my cold and stubborn heart to fall down and 
warship. But just because I saw in him, instead of a weak and 
foolish susceptibility, a grand tenderness of nature that, I doubted 
not, could take into its benevolent and loving embrace 

‘* All things both great and small. 
I endowed him with every other gift necessary to the formation 
of a human idol, and then contemplating my own work—all un- 
conscious that it was mine in any part—lI felt no anxiety concerning 
the future into which I knew this worship would be carried, but 
waited in a glad hope, to see how it would shine around my dull, 
prosaic life. 

Towards the end of that first happy evening, wherein we had 
advanced nearer to the goal of perfect friendliness than we might 
have done in a hundred evenings with a third person present, 
Mr. Howard spoke to me of his step-mother, and promised “ some 
day” to tell me as much as he himself knew of her past history. 

“T think you ought to be acquainted with it,” he said, “ because 
in the first place, the strong partiality she has conceived for you, 
must, in some degree, link your life with hers; and, in the second 
place, because it will make you understand better, how fondly she 
clings to the hope of winning you to love her in return.” 

“Tf loving would come at our bidding,” I exclaimed impulsively 
(for I thought in his heart, however kindly he spoke, he blamed me 
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for the coldness of my regard towards his step-mother), “I would 
love Mrs. Howard dearly this moment. Don’t you believe I would ?” 

“TI believe you would do whatever you thought right,” he 
replied, laying his hand gently, almost caressingly on mine ; “ but 
I know as well as yourself, that liking and loving are independent 
of our will; and though it would make me very happy to learn that 
you had become attached to this unhappy lady, remember always 
(I think you have forgotton it once or twice to-night) I am not a 
tyrant to exact or expect the impossible, and—” (he paused a mo- 
ment, and then with that peculiar smile that seemed to come rather 
from the eyes than from the lips, went on)—*“ and I am much more 
disposed to commend than to find fault with anything you may do, 
or leave undone.” 

If I felt a little giddy after this, I hope I shall be judged 
leniently. It do not sound like flattery, coming from him. Even 
now I did not think he meant to convey any particular meaning. 
I classed all with that large-hearted philanthropy which separated 
Stephen Howard in my imagination from other men with whom T 
had been brought in contact; and with this shield he might have 
said, and looked, and done a great deal without exciting any pre- 
sumptuous hopes in my mind. Nevertheless, it was very sweet to 
feel that I occupied even the humblest position amongst the many 
objects his benevolence embraced. I could not but be honoured by 
the slightest token of his approval and regard. My heart throbbed 
with warm and grateful emotions at every word and look of kind- 
ness I received from him. In short, I was walking on the edge of 
a burning crater, unconscious of my danger: I had become a fool, 
and I knew it not. 

“To-morrow,” he said at parting that night, “remember, I claim 
you as entirely my own. We won't go sight-seeing in Paris, for 
you have had enough of that for the present, but I will get a little 
carriage and drive you into the country—the fair, wooded, quiet 
country that surrounds this brilliant city. Mrs. Howard has bade 
me amuse you and procure you all the pleasure [ can during our 
stay here. Do you like my plan for to-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“A brief answer, but I see you mean it, so that is settled, and 
we can think what we will do on the many other to-morrows— 
who shall say how many ?—during which destiny will permit our 
companionship. There are the reading-lessons to begin by and 
bye, and then there is that long, grave romance I have promised 
you. Surely these summer-days will pass only too quickly, and 
leave us—where ?” 
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The abrupt change in his tone as he uttered the last word quite 
startled me and drew my eyes, before bent down, to the face of the 
speaker. But scarcely had I time to observe how grave and sad it 
was ere its gravity and sadness vanished, and rising quickly and 
handing me one of the candles that Porson had a few minutes 
previously brought in, he said he had kept me up too late, wished 
me a kind good night, and went to his own room. 

It was not long before I too went to mine; but I had little sleep 
for the first few hours, during which a voice haunted me as I tossed 
on my restless pillow, repeating again and again the words that 
Stephen had so recently spoken : 

“These summer days will pass only too quickly, and leave us— 
where ?” 


(To be continued.) 





WOMAN—HER SOCIAL POSITION AS IT JIS, 
AND SHOULD BE. 


BY THE REV. G. E. MAUNSELL. 


In this question, the almost universally recognised English dogma of 
“Fair Play,” seems to be forgotten; the opponents of those who are 
striving to ameliorate woman’s condition adopting the pungent but some- 
what fallacious weapons of ridicule, and basing their arguments upon a 
broad caricature of their own creation. 

All this may be well enough in such publications as our friend, 
Punch, and other papers of the same stamp, whose primary, and, perhaps, 
sole end is to raise a laugh ; but in more sober journals we do certainly 
look for something of more weight than the respectably antique jokes 
about “Strong-minded Women and Bloomers.” 

Taking the question in its plain sense, the matter stands thus: From 
some as yet not clearly defined cause, a certain proportion of our British 
female population is reduced to such straits that emigration or sin seem 
to stand alone between them and destitution. Must recourse be had to 
one of these two, or can their native land so develope her resources as to 
enable them to gain an unsullied and honest livelihood ? 

To this, Miss Faithful, Parkes, Thomson, and others, answer that it 
can; and they have this to urge in favour of their assertion, that, to a 
certain extent, they have reduced it to practice, and from that practice 
they can show favourable results. So far, therefore, they have the best of 
the argument, inasmuch as proof, and not theory, is their basis. 

We may, then, fairly assume that women ean with advantage find 
employment in the printing-office, because they have already done so ; 
and also take it for granted that these women were not specially trained 
to the work from childhood, but were taken from the semi-educated 
or middle classes. But if women can work as compositors in the print- 
ing-office, why may they not be, as, indeed, they are in Switzerland, 
employed in the various departments of watch-making? why not in 
wood-earving and turning? why not in the nicer operations of the 
nursery garden, such as budding, grafting, and the propagation of 
bedding plants? and in a word, why not in any trade or occupation 
where manual dexterity rather than bodily strength is required ? 

We presume the answer will be: Because they have not served their 
apprenticeship, or, in other words, been specially trained and instructed 
for the business ; and this brings as at once to the rejoinder: “ Why 
should they not be?” In good truth, it does seem to us that establish- 
ments where women might be instructed in those several handicrafts, 
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from which custom and not real disqualification has excluded them, would 
go far to thin the streets of our great towns and cities of one of their least 
respectable classes. 

Utter want of education is in these days rare, but unfortunately 
either that education finishes, or the parent, unable longer to support a 
child who contributes nothing to the common stock, recals her just at 
the most critical period of her life ; and so the child returns home with a 
mind more or less expanded, according to her capacities, but at all events 
sufficiently so, to perceive the change, and to dislike it. Then, and more 
especially if the girl be sensitive, delicate, or with abilities above the 
ordinary level, come the crude ideas of bettering herself she scarcely 
knows how: she will gain employment, will save a fortune, will make 
her parents rich ; and so, with the best and most innocent intentions 
she leaves her father’s home, too often never to return, or to return to 
it beggared and disgraced. 

Under these circumstances, education becomes a stumbling-block, 
rather than a guiding staff, and that, not because it is, of itself, bad or 
unnecessary, but because it is cut short and dwarfed by leading to no 
tangible results. 

For this evil, institutions, similar to those of the printing-offices for 
women, would afford a remedy, and we may fairly presume that there 
would seldom be objections on the parents’ part to placing their children 
in situations from which they would shortly derive somewhat towards 
their maintenance. 

At the present, shoe-binding, straw-plaiting, sewing stays, by 
machinery or hand, and, with the exception of our factories, millinery, 
present the only opportunities of hand employment to our female popu 
lation. The remainder, after supplying the demand for household 
servants, are left either to idleness or drudgery at home: and.it must be 
kept in mind that the branches of industry, above named, present but 
little opportunity of advancement. A tyro at shoe-binding or straw-plait- 
ing may rise from her novitiate to be a practised work-woman, but at that 
level she will remain. We do not prophesy, neither do we anticipate 
utopian results, even were these suggestions carried out to their broadest 
extent. In this world, evil always has, and always will, not only exist, 
but flourish ; but so long as we see work ready to be done, and that work, 
not in man’s peculiarly defined province, but upon what we may well call 
“common ground,” and thousands of our country-women with abilities 
sufficient, and wanting but the instruction to give them the manual dex- 
terity to perform it, it does seem to be our bounden duty, at least to lay 
the choice before them, at least to give them increased powers and oppor- 
tunities of earning an honest livelihood, and to make that experiment, if 
experiment it must be called, which, if successful, will be the means of 
rescuing many a soul from sin and destitution, and should it fail, can 
leave us neither better nor worse, but simply in the same dilemma in 
which we now stand. 
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But if we concede that utility should be the primary, and brilliancy 
but the secondary object of education, it must be admitted that the 
training of our female rising generation is not that which is best fitted 
for the purpose. Why should woman’s education, from the highest to 
the lowest, ran but in one groove, whilst we have (somewhat lately it 
must be granted) discovered that amongst men their condition and destin- 
ation should at all events have its due weight? 

Be it clearly understood we in nowise seek to set woman in rivalry 
against man, or to claim for her participation in those offices manifestly 
unfitted to her. Between the two sexes there is a broad and well defined 
line of demarcation, and, although not necessarily one of superiority or 
inferiority, one which may not be overstepped by either. 

Woman has her peculiar duties to discharge, and man has his; but 
in addition to these, we cannot but think that there are many trades and 
professions where both sexes indifferently, and according to the capacities 
with which God has blessed them, may play their parts. From a girl 
instructed but in frivolous and superficial acquirements, what can be 
looked for but, if she have no positive dislike to her education, a super- 
ficial and frivolous woman ; or if she ave, what but that when her own 
mistress, and arrived at years of discretion she will at once lay them 
aside, and either sink into the nonentity too common at our hearths, or 
with the most precious years of her life wasted, commence her education 
anew. And yet the same person might have been a valuable and active 
member of society had the opportunity been afforded her of instruction 
more congenial to her bias. Neither can we with justice point to those 
glorious women who in our Crimean struggle devoted themselves so 
nobly—not to our authoresses—not, in short, to any who have in former 
or present years risen above the crowd—and from them argue the excel- 
lence of our present system. Master spirits ever have, and ever will, push 
out above their fellows ; and they rose, not in consequence of their prior 
training, but despite of tt. Our business, however, is not so much with 
the first, as with ordinary ability—with that portion of our females whom 
men, from some indistinctly developed notion of Woman’s delicacy, help- 
lessness, and softness, look upon in youth as pretty toys, and in after life 
as mere house managing machines. It certainly does seem absurd that in 
the higher classes, every girl should undergo a fixed treadmill round of 
instruction, consisting chiefly of mere superficial accomplishments ; that 
the middle class education should be but a shadow and reflex of this ; and 
that chemistry, mathematics, book-keeping, botany, mechanics, and, to 
a certain degree, medicine, and the rudiments of surgery, should be 
utterly, and in all cases, ignored. 

Music, drawing, dancing, and the like, are excellent in their way ; we 
do not plead for substitutes for, but additions to them ; and it needs but 
a glance at woman’s after life, whether married or single, to perceive that 
something more than these is necessary to fit them for either condition. 
All ladies can no more be musicians or artists, than their sisters of 
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humbler grade can be all household servants, all milliners, or all straw- 
plaiters ; and although the effects of an idle and unprofitable life be not 
so strongly marked in the former as in the latter, yet we cannot doubt 
that English women would as a body, be healthier, happier, and better 
wives and mothers, were a wider scope afforded to their abilities, and 
their after destination in life, as well as their own dispositions and talents 
somewhat considered in their education. 

In a paper like this, necessarily circumscribed, we can do, and have 
done, little more than give the outline for what we conceive would be a 
salutary change. 

From the women of England, advancing upon the path so ably 
marked out for them by Miss Faithful and others, must come the details. 
Woman is by far the ablest judge of what women are fitted to, and can 
perform. 

Be it man’s care and desire not to discourage, but to aid, and, turning 
back to those old Hebrew Scriptures, so often slighted and disregarded, 
from thence to learn: “Woman was not taken out of man’s head, to 
show that she should not be his master ; nor from his feet to show that 
she should not be his slave ; but from his side, to teach all after ages 
that she should be a companion and an help meet for him.” 





IN A SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY W. C. BENNETT. 


Twenty school-girls, there they sit, 
Just a score of real romances 

To be lived but never writ ; 

What they'll be—to think of it, 
Brings into one’s head strange fancies. 


Staring, little, blue-eyed Jane, 

In whose eyes such baby wonder 

And awe of my presence reign, 

Pure, sweet great-eyes, for you fain 
Time’s dark curtain I’d peep under. 
Tender God! did I not know 

All Thou willest here, a blessing, 

For this infant, while below, 

Days, how shadeless! fate should show ; 
But joy for her I'd be guessing. 

Those scarce five-years’-old eyes, pure 
As forget-me-nots, born newly, 

To them fancy would assure 

All they now show, should endure ; 

For her, O may hope guess truly ! 
Black-eyed Mary, quite fifteen, 

Too old to be looking at me 
Straight—ah, sweet, your peep I’ve seen ! 
Though, to keep quite cold, I mean, 
How you warm my old blood—drat me ! 
I am old—but, dark-eyes, one 

With a heart unworn, and youthful, 
Will, mark me! ere many a sun 

Pass, into those eyes call fun, 

And love too, if dreams be truthful. 
Love, I daresay, even, sweet, 

Ere this, wicked boy! has muttered 
Tales to you in church and street— 
And, when home you’ve gone to meet 
Cousins, perhaps, your heart has fluttered. 


Love, still, since young Adam shook 
Eve’s first pulses, plaguing dearly 
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Girls, I'd see if now I took 
One peep into Fate’s closed book, 
Him your friend, the dearest nearly. 


Nearly—for, sweet, could I make 

All your life’s years as I’d will them, 
Love itself you should forsake, 

If need were, for guide to take 
Goodness, with God’s peace to fill them. 


Laura, Florence, Prudence, May, 
Kate, the sauciest of any, 

Dreamy Alice, gipsey gay 
Juliet—for you all I pray, 

Sighs be few, and laughs be many. 


Cloudless child-days, girlhood bright, 
Womanhood pure, glad, and tender, 

Blest with what makes sorrows light, 

Every dearest sound, and sight, 

That fond homes, real heavens, may render. 


O great God! who will’st what Time, 
To their life-years, shall be bearing, 
Let not sin their pure hearts lime 

In hell’s toils, or guilt or crime 

Ever their white souls be snaring ! 
Never sin or shadow cross 

Your dear thresholds !—husbands ever 
Still be lovers, whom, perforce, 

Your pure love so holds, that loss 

Of their hearts you need fear never. 
Children bless you—babies rare, 
Raptures in your bosoms lying, 

Boys and girls—a blesséd care 

For your tending, for whom, ne’er 
May you have a cause for sighing! 
And your griefs—for life must bring 
Its dark hours of pain and sorrow— 
May they not too sorely wring 

Your dear hearts, that, suffering, 

Still from God His strength may borrow } 
May He guide, and bless you still ! 
Tears, even like the dews of Hermon, 
Your lives but with richness fill ! 
Bless me! how, against my will, 
I’ve been thinking quite a sermon ! 





THE ABORIGINES OF LITERATURE: 


A PAPER ON NOVELISTS’ HEROES, HEROINES, AND 
VILLAINS. 


BY SNAIK FOSTER. 
(Concluded from Page 258.) 


LOVE SICKNESS, 

As a term, is a very good one ; it expresses about as much as any three- 
syllabled word can do, and if exiles have pathetically told us the strength 
of the feeling called home-sickness—for which there is, alas ! but one 
cure—we may guess the feelings of this still softer languishment, for 
which, singularly too, there is but one real cure, although partial mothers 
are apt to propose another, when they say, “Edward, foolish boy, how 
can you be so silly as to set your heart upon Lucy Millpond. Lucy, 
Lucy, nobody else in the world but Lucy! why, you have but to hold up 
your little finger, and fifty of the prettiest girls hereabouts would be glad 
to have you.” 

This well known family anecdote may or may not be true; but whether 
the holding up of only one little finger would really bring about the pro- 
mised result, is a subject with which I shall not presumptuously interfere ; 
I leave the ladies to decide the truth themselves. I can, however, solemnly 
declare, with every regard for truth whilst making the assertion, that 
when I had the wish to say something about Heroines, instantaneously, 
as the genii appeared to Aladdin when he rubbed his famous lamp, forth- 
with responded, not only fifty of the prettiest girls that were ever seen 
or heard of, but at least a hundred thorough-bred heroines, every one of 
them worth dying and—living for. I could do no less than welcome them 
all, and listen to their complainings. Many of them were still in the 
bloom of youth ; but others (strange to say of heroines) said they were 
altogether neglected—they were hipped, they were altogether outrivalled : 
some actually were laid on the shelf. I must therefore make some little 
apology for introducing them, which I now do, remembering that if, like 
the attempts of the noble Don Quixote to rescue distressed damsels, mine 
may not succeed, yet, like him, I may win a laugh. And, as my heroines 
are at hand, with your leave, I will at once introduce them. To commence 
the heroics, I shall select the Corinna of the celebrated Madame de Stael, 
and should not be surprised if you find in her character nearly all the 
superlatives of our language exhausted ; but, nevertheless, my translation 
will be found moderate if compared with the original French terms. 
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The limit imposed by a single chapter, does not allow me to give the 
birth, education, and earliest experiences of this heroine, whom I will at 
once present to you in the author’s own description. By the bye, to whet 
the reader’s interest, I may remind you that Lord Byron owes a good. 
many of his fine ideas to Madame de Stael. His magnificent apostrophe 
to the ocean, concluding, 

‘¢Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld’st thou rollest now,” 


undoubtedly may be traced to— 


“The spectacle of that great deep, upon which man has never been 
able to imprint his traces. The iand is worked by him ; mountains are 
eut through by his roads ; rivers can be enclosed in his canals, to bear 
his merchandise upon their waters: but, if his ships furrow the waves 
of the sea for 4 moment, the rolling billows efface, as soon, such slight 
mark of servitude, and again the ocean appears the same as it appeared 
on the first duy of creation.” 


Our heroine is on her way to the capitol at Rome, to receive there the 
poetic crown, voted in acknowledgment of her transcendent talents. 
One bystander said, “she has the most touching voice in Italy ;” an- 
other, “that nobody can play tragedy as she plays it ;” another, “that 
she dances like a nymph: that she paints with as much grace, as with 
undoubted originality.” Everybody acknowledged that her writings and 
impromptu verses surpassed all attempts of the same kind. Various 
towns disputed the honour of being her birth-place ; Rome maintaining 
she was her daughter, or she never could speak so purely as she did the 
Italian tongue. Her first work had appeared some five years since, and 
only bore the name, Corinna. No person knew where she had lived, or, 
indeed, that she lived at all, before this event. Now she was nearly 
twenty-six years of age; and in her car of triumph, surrounded by Roman 
and other great nobles, she looked, as a poor Italian workman remarked, 
a divinity surrounded by golden clouds. Her car, drawn by four white 
horses, was constructed in the antique style. Sitting in this, she was 
attended by young girls, who marched on each side of her, dressed in 
white ; as she passed perfumes were dispersed in the air, and at all the 
windows, decorated with flowers and tapestry, the people showed them- 
selves to look at her, everybody crying, “ Long live Corinna ! long live 
Genius and Beauty.” In all classes the emotion was general. She was 
dressed like the Dominican Sybil—an Indian shaw] bound round her 
head, and her beautiful black tresses were passed through its folds ; her 
robe was white, and a blue drapery was fastened beneath it over her 
bosom. Without departing from ordinary fashion, her costume was very 
picturesque without affectation. Her attitude in the car was imposing 
and modest ; one could see she was happy to receive the people’s admir- 
ation, whilst a sentiment of timidity blended with her joy, and seemed 
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apologizing for her triumph. Her arms were of the most dazzling beauty ; 
her figure tall, but characterized, like a Greek statue, with the strength and 
energy of youth and happiness. In her gaze was something of inspiration, 
and she gave at the same time, the impression of a priestess advancing to 
the temple of Apollo, and of a woman perfectly simple in the ordinary 
positions of life ; whilst her every motion created interest and curiosity, 
astonishment and affection. 

As soon as she was seated in the capitol, the Roman poets commenced 
reading the odes and sonnets composed expressly for her ; all praised her 
up to the heavens. But, as might be expected, their praises would have 
been suitable for the women of any age and country illustrated by female 
genius ; so that they do not throw so much light upon the character of 
Corinna, as will the following extract from her reply, spoken impromptu 
upon a subject proposed by the people :—“The glory and happiness of 
Italy.” 

“Ttalia, empire of the sun! mistress of the world. Italia, cradle of 
letters, I salute thee! How many times has the human race submitted 
to thee ; now tributary to thy arms, to thy fine arts, to thy skies. 

“Rome conquered the universe by its genius, and became queen by 
its liberty. The Roman character left its impress on the world, and 
the invasion of the Barbarians, in destroying Italy, darkened the whole 
earth. 

“ Imagination restored to Rome the world it had lost. Her poets and 
painters created a new earth ; and the fire which animated it—better 
guarded by its genius, than that guarded by the God of Paganism—never 
found in Europe a Prometheus to steal that fire from its Olympus. 

“Ttaly, in the times of its power, lived again in Dante. Animated by 
republican spirit, warrior as well as poet, he breathed and blew the sparks 
of life and action into the dead ; and his very shadows, in spirit and life, 
have more vitality than the Italians of to-day. 

“Conducted from hell to purgatory, from purgatory to paradise, Dante 
is the faithful historian of all his vision shows him: he inundates with 
light the regions most obscure, and the world created in his triple poem 
is complete and brilliant as a new planet discovered in the firmament. 

“Dante hoped, in finishing his poem, the period of his exile would also 
finish ; he reckoned upon fame for a mediator, but he died too late to 
gather the laurels of his own country. How often does the life of man 
pass away in reverses: and if his glory does triumph—if at last his lot 
falls in a more pleasant place—behind him the tomb is yawning, and 
destiny too often in its thousand shapes announces the end of life—by 
the return of happiness. 

“Thus it was that the unfortunate Tasso—whom your homage, Ro- 
mans! was about to console for so much injustice—handsome, sensitive, 
and chivalrous—dreaming of the exploits, and in his life proving the love 
about which he sang, approached these walls, with respect and gratitude, 
as his heroes approached the walls of Jerusalem. But the evening of the 
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morrow chosen to crown him, Death claimed him for his own terrible féte. 
Heaven is jealous of the earth, and recalls its favourites from the deceitful 
shores of time. 

“Know you this land where the orange trees bloom, and which the rays 
of heaven nourish with fondness? Have you listened to the melodious 
sounds which mark the sweet silence of its nights? Have you breathed 
the perfumes shed upon the air already so pure and sweet? Answer me, 
ye strangers, is nature with you as genial and as beautiful ?” 

Just at this point the applause interrupted our heroine ; which may 
be considered lucky, as it gave her time to fall in love with an Englishman, 
whom she recognises from the rest by his clothes (badly cut perhaps), the 
colour of his hair, and his tall figure. His melancholy physiognomy struck 
her, and she notices he is in mourning ; she is interested in him, and so— 
again taking up her lyre—she repeats the following impromptu verses, 
meant especially to apply to our sad-looking countryman : 

“There are sorrows, however, which even our consvling skies know 
not how to efface ; but in what resting-place can regrets bring sweeter 
and nobler impressions to the soul, than in Rome. 

“Elsewhere, the living hardly find room enough for their rapid 
pleasures, their ardent desires. Here—ruins, deserts, desolate palaces, 
offer to sorrowful shades a vast space: say is not Rome the native 
country of shadows ? 

“The people of the south do not paint the end of life in the same 
sombre colours as the inhabitants of the north. Perhaps one of the 
sacred charms of Rome is to reconcile the imagination with the long 
sleep. Here, the sun, like glory, warms even the tomb.” 





These specimens, taken from our heroine’s chant, are perhaps about 
the seventh part only of the entire eulogy delivered on “the honour and 
glory of Italy.” But they afford you an idea of what she could do, and 
I believe will not fail to satisfy you in this particular respect, that she . 
was a heroine. We now proceed to the Englishman, who was not an 
Englishman, but Oswald, Lord Neville, having property north of the 
Tweed, who, on his part, was captivated with Corinna’s beauty and 
extraordinary genius ; moreover she was a lady of known wealth, and of 
unblemished character, whose friends were the nobility and cardinals of 
Rome, a circumstance that we cannot very well understand in England : 
however, when you are at Rome, you are of course not expected to do 
exactly as you would in Blank-blank Square. 

The day after this féte, whilst Lord Neville’s thoughts were occupied 
with the lady, a friend looks in upon him—he is a young French count— 
and proposes to introduce him to Corinna. 

“ How,” interrupted Oswald, “is it—do you already know her ?” { 

“O no,” replied the Count ; “but a person so celebrated is always | 
flattered when any one wishes to see her ; and I have written to her this 
morning, to ask permisson to call upon her (with you) this evening.” 
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“T could of wished,” replied Oswald reddening, “that you had not 
named me without my consent.” 

“Oh,” returned the Count, “it was my wish to save you some weari- 
some formalities ; instead of going to your ambassador, who would have 
taken you to a cardinal, who would have conducted you to some great 
lady, who would have introduced you to Corinna: I say, instead of 
this, I present you—you present me, and we shall both of us be just 
as well received.” 

This interview takes place, without in any quarter creating a moment's 
astonishment, except with Oswald; every one else thought it the most 
ordinary way, and perfectly natural, that a young foreign nobleman should 
thus cultivate the acquaintance of the greatest ornament of the Roman 
upper ten thousand, and after this visit, Lord Neville was seen without 
remark in the society of Corinna. 

The intimacy between the two becomes the closer from Corinna acting 
as guide to point out the various objects which attract the admiration of 
the visitors and inhabitants of the Eternal city. 

Of course, I can only refer to one or two more incidents: the entire 
book of 500 pages, well worthy the perusal of those who seek amuse- 
ment, or knowledge, in an attractive form, is ‘full of interest, emotion, 
and sentiment. 

Perhaps our heroine’s nature was most severely tried (and whose is 
not) by her heart. Her talents, her position, her friends, her enthralling 
pursuits, were something a good deal less than was the feeling with 
which she regarded Lord Neville, with whom, I take it, an ordinary 
woman would be altogether dissatisfied. He loved her—oh, yes he loved 
her—in his way, which was, in the strong current of a man’s passion, 
always rising and fighting against the stream. He was for ever asking 
himself, was he suited to Corinna ?—was she, endowed with all the 
charms of nature and intelligence, suited to him? In her company, this 
torment ceased, he could no longer resist what was irresistible ; but he 
was no sooner away than he doubted his future. Thus, for nearly a year, 
the engagement subsisted, when the course of events took Oswald to 
Scotland ; and whilst Corinna still remains the star which his soul wor- 
ships, yet his irresolute nature is dragged away into matrimony with a 
young English lady, who, as a humble lamp to his path, he perhaps 
thought would be more useful than a star, whose place was in the 
heavens. 

I could wish my Lord Neville had thought less of whether Corinna 
was suited to him, and directed the chivalry of his nature to the fact, 
that he had succeeded in pleasing her, and that she was content to believe 
that he suited her. In suits of this character exactness of fit is never to 
be expected, however it is to be desired. 

Undoubtedly, the valiant Scot was half afraid of the daughter of 
Italy. When married, I suppose, he did not know what he could do 
with her. To bury so much beauty and genius in a highland castle, 
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“T could of wished,” replied Oswald reddening, “that you had not 
named me without my consent.” 

“Oh,” returned the Count, “it was my wish to save you some weari- 
some formalities ; instead of going to your ambassador, who would have 
taken you to a cardinal, who would have conducted you to some great 
lady, who would have introduced you to Corinna: I say, instead of 
this, I present you—you present me, and we shall both of us be just 
as well received.” 

This interview takes place, without in any quarter creating a moment's 
astonishment, except with Oswald ; every one else thought it the most 
ordinary way, and perfectly natural, that a young foreign nobleman should 
thus cultivate the acquaintance of the greatest ornament of the Roman 
upper ten thousand, and after this visit, Lord Neville was seen without 
remark in the society of Corinna. 

The intimacy between the two becomes the closer from Corinna acting 
as guide to point out the various objects which attract the admiration of 
the visitors and inhabitants of the Eternal city. 

Of course, I can only refer to one or two more incidents; the entire 
book of 500 pages, well worthy the perusal of those who seek amuse- 
ment, or knowledge, in an attractive form, is ‘full of interest, emotion, 
and sentiment. 

Perhaps our heroine’s nature was most severely tried (and whose is 
not) by her heart. Her talents, her position, her friends, her enthralling 
pursuits, were something a good deal less than was the feeling with 
which she regarded Lord Neville, with whom, I take it, an ordinary 
woman would be altogether dissatisfied. He loved her—oh, yes he loved 
her—in his way, which was, in the strong current of a man’s passion, 
always rising and fighting against the stream. He was for ever asking 
himself, was ho suited to Corinna ?—was she, endowed with all the 
charms of nature and intelligence, suited to him? In her company, this 
torment ceased, he could no longer resist what was irresistible ; but he 
was no sooner away than he doubted his future. Thus, for nearly a year, 
the engagement subsisted, when the course of events took Oswald to 
Scotland ; and whilst Corinna still remains the star which his soul wor- 
ships, yet his irresolute nature is dragged away into matrimony with a 
young English lady, who, as a humble lamp to his path, he perhaps 
thought would be more useful than a star, whose place was in the 
heavens. 

I could wish my Lord Neville had thought less of whether Corinna 
was suited to him, and directed the chivalry of his nature to the fact, 
that he had succeeded in pleasing her, and that she was content to believe 
that he suited her. In suits of this character exactness of fit is never to 
be expected, however it is to be desired. 

Undoubtedly, the valiant Scot was half afraid of the daughter of 
Italy. When married, I suppose, he did not know what he could do 
with her. To bury so much beauty and genius in a highland castle, 
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would scarcely do, and to present her at court, he concluded, was to make 
up his mind to hear her deliver a eulogy upon Britannia in the presence 
of royalty. I wonder if she could say as much about the honour and 
happiness of England as she eloquently did of the honour and happiness 
of Italy ? 

To complete, in some measure, our heroine’s history, I must give one 
or two more scenes which close with her death. 

Like an ordinary person, during the absence of Oswald, she is anxious 
to get his letters. 

She is staying at Venice, and “walked every morning along the canal, 
looking for the black gondola which brought the letter-bag. She could 
distinguish it at a great distance, and as soon as she did see it her heart 
beat with the greatest violence. Sometimes the messenger would say : 
‘Madame, there are no letters ;’ and go about his business, as if there was 
nothing so simple as not to have any letters. Another time he would 
say : ‘Yes, Madame, there are some.’ She would run them through with 
a trembling hand, but Oswald’s handwriting did not appear, and the rest 
of the day was frightful, followed by a sleepless night.” 

In this respect, ladies, none of you need despair of being heroines, as 
I imagine the feeling is not above the level of the most ordinary hearts, 
when the postman’s double knock is heard. 

Of course, Lord Neville never pardons himself for marrying: he is 
always carrying on an argument with himself, which invariably has but 
one conclusion, it is that Corinna is the first woman in the whole world ; 
at the same time the form animated with the finest feelings of the heart, 
inspired with the fire of genius, may be and is wasting under the dis- 
appointment of her fate. The Prince of Castel-Forte, one of Corinna’s 
oldest friends, rather sharply tells Lord Neville : “The wrongs offered toa 
woman, pass unregarded in the world’s opinion : fragile idols, worshipped 
to-day, may be broken to-morrow, and there shall be none to defend them. 
To us, men, no inconvenience results from this wrong ; still it is frightful. 
A stab from a poignard is punished by the laws, but the breaking of a 
sensitive heart is only a pleasantry.” The portrait of Corinna is shown 
him, under which is the line from Pastor Fido : 


‘One now can hardly say—this was a Rose.” 


After this you may be sure Lord Neville rushes out of the room like a 
maniac, and the excess of his anguish troubles his reason. 

Lady Neville is in reality, the younger sister of Corinna, .brought up in 
England. Towards her, Corinna says, “she has kind and even generous 
words to address ;” and in speaking of Oswald’s little daughter, Juliet, she 
asks him to bring her, saying she shall still be able to call up a smile to 
give his child. 

Before she dies, wishing to take a farewell of the warm-hearted sons 
and daughters of Italy, she addresses them once more : 

“ Beautiful Italy, it is in vain you promise me all your charms, what 
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can you do for a desolate heart? Will you recal happiness to me, that I 
should rebel against my untimely end? With sorrow I submit to it; and 
you who survive me! when the spring-time comes again, remember how 
much I loved its beauty ; how many times I have praised its airs and 
perfumes. Recall sometimes my verses, in them my soul is imprinted : 
but the fatal muses, Love and Misfortune, have inspired my last songs.” 

One more passage, and I shall have done with the beautiful Corinna. 
It is one which in any language must be admired ; she is speaking of the 
approach of death : 

“When the designs of Providence over us are completed, an inward 
music prepares us for the arrival of the Angel of Death. In him there 
is nothing frightful or terrible: he bears two white wings, though he 
marches surrounded by night; but ere he comes a thousand presenti- 
ments announce him. 

“Tf the wind murmurs, we think we hear his voice. When day closes, 
there are great shadows in the twilight landscape which seem the folds of 
his trailing robe. In the south, when the possessors of life and health 
see only a serene sky—only feel a bright sun—they, whom the Angel of 
Death has called, perceive in the distance a cloud which will soon hide all 
Nature from their eyes,” 

The white-winged Angel of Death, marching surrounded by night, 
appears to me one of the finest subjects which painting can ever illustrate. 

As for the strange Lord Neville, of course he nearly loses life and 
reason : he follows in the funeral procession—shuts himself up in Tivoli, 
apart from his wife and child, till at last, duty and affection once more 
conducted him tothem. Returning to England, he sets example to every- 
body by a pure and regular life : whether he was happy or not, I imagine 
none of us will particularly care. 


From the dark-eyed daughter of Italy, to the fair-haired beauty of our 
Saxon fathers, to those who love contrast, the transition is perfectly 
natural. In Ivanhoe, Sir Walter Scott describes the beautiful Rowena, 
decking her out with epithets that distinguish her from stars of lesser 
magnitude. It has been said with much emphasis that “the age of 
chivalry is no more ;” a sentiment that must have been spoken by one 
who had ceased to be young, who had forgotten even the days of his 
youth. The age of chivalry shall never pass away, whilst girls and boys 
are growing up to manhood and womanhood. The fresh years of early life 
(when a knightly cavalier in burnished armour is lodged in every young 
heart, spurring on its noblest aspirations, preparing the lances of truth, 
against the encounters of each of the recreant knights the world sends 
forth to answer the challenge of the unknown knight) is the true age of 
chivalry, and, I repeat, never can pass away; but that an institution, 
suited for rough and early times, has given way to the advance of pro- 
gressive centuries cannot be disputed: and with the institution vanished 
many curious ceremonies—the world has lost for ever an excitement and 
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delight. What scene could be more imposing than when the Victor of 
the Lists, reining up his war-steed, rode leisurely before the faces of 
the noble ladies, from whom he was to select the Queen. Imagine 
yourselves, ladies, in a similar position ; then must the choice fall either 
to love or beauty. If the young knight’s heart was still unsnared, and 
he had his eyes about him, the choice was likely to fall upon the fairest 
of the fair, and beauty’s brows received the crown ; but if, as was mostly 
the case, the knight had won his prize under the gaze of his mistress’ 
eyes, then, whether younger and fairer dames were there, the laurel found 
a fitting resting-place on the blushing temples of love and devotion unto 
death. 

Sir Walter Scott’s description, tells us Rowena was formed in the best 
proportions of her sex, and enters into a detail of her clothes; but how 
inadequate are words, the words even of Sir Walter Scott, to convey an 
idea of individual beauty and form. A tall fair-haired girl once passing 
across a stage attired in the costume, would make us better acquainted 
with Rowena than pages of detail ; unless the reader was a man-milliner. 

Prince John, afterwards King, is presiding over the Tournament of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, and the Disinherited Knight (Ivanhoe), who has 
unhorsed, overthrown, and conquered all antagonists, appears before him 
on the noble war-horse which had become his prize. 

“Sir Disinherited Knight,’ said Prince John, “ since that is the 
only title by which we can address you, it is now your duty, as well as 
privilege, to name the fair lady, who, as Queen of Honour and of Love, 
is to preside over next day’s festival. If, as a stranger in our land, you 
should require the aid of other judgment to guide your own, we can only 
say that, Alicia, the daughter of our gallant knight Waldemar Fitzurse, 
has at our court been long held the first in beauty as in place.” 

We shall see how this broad hint is taken. The Knight having 
lowered his lance, “Prince John placed upon its point a coronet of 
green satin, having around its edge a circlet of gold, the upper edge of 
which was relieved by arrow points and hearts placed interchangeably, 
like the strawberry leaves and balls upon a ducal crown. 

Pacing forwards, as slowly as he had hitherto rode swiftly around the 
lists, the Disinherited Knight seemed to exercise his right of examin- 
ing the numerous fair faces which adorned the splendid circle. It was 
worth while to see the different conduct of the beauties who: underwent 
this examination, whilst it was proceeding. Some blushed, some assumed 
an air of pride and dignity, some looked straight forward, and essayed to 
seem utterly unconscious of what was going on ; some drew back in alarm, 
which was perhaps affected ; some endeavoured to forbear smiling ; and 
there were two or three who laughed outright. There were also some who 
dropped their veils over their charms ; but as, the Wardour Manuscript 
says, these were fair ones of ten years’ standing, it may be supposed, that, 
having had their full share of such vanities, they were willing to withdraw 
their claim, in order to give a fair chance to the rising beauties of the age. 
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At length the champion paused beneath the balcony in which the Lady 
Rowena was placed, and the expectation of the spectators was excited 
to the utmost. . . . . Whether from indecision or some other motive, 
the champion of the day remained stationary for more than a minute, 
while the eyes of the silent audience were riveted upon his motions ; and 
then, gradually and gracefully sinking the point of his lance, he deposited 
the coronet which it supported at the feet of the fair Rowena. The 
trumpets instantly sounded, while the heralds proclaimed the Lady Rowena 
the Queen of Beauty and of Love for the ensuing day, menacing with 
suitable penalties those who should bé‘Wisobedient to her authority.” 


As heroine of Ivanhoe, Rowena does not have our admiration all to 
herself ; there is upon the stage another being whose fate we follow with 
love, pity, and respect, seldom attached to the characters of common 
heroines. Rebecca, the high-souled daughter of the usurer Jew, Isaac of 
York, attracts all our finest feelings, with her transcendent beauty and 
the most exalted qualities which can adorn the female character. The 
scene which occurs between Rebecca and the Knight Templar, Guilbert, 
must be preceded by a short description of the beautiful Jewess : 

“Her form was exquisitely symmetrical, and was shown to advantage 
by a sort of Eastern dress, which she wore according to the fashion of the 
females of her nation. Her turban of yellow silk suited well with the 
darkness.of her complexion. The brilliancy of her eyes, the superb arch 
of her eyebrows, her well-formed aquiline nose, her teeth as white as 
pearl, and the profusion of her sable tresses which, each arranged in its 
own little spiral of twisted curls, fell down upon as much of a lovely neck 
and bosom as a simarre of the richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in 
their natural colours embossed upon a purple ground, permitted to be 
visible.” 

The description enumerates diamonds and other ornaments which 
distinguished Rebecca at the tournament ; but you have to think of her 
in a very different position and dress, namely, in the castle of a Norman 
Baron, in which she and others are confined, a fate to which any person 
was exposed in those perilous times. In her prison room, high up in the 
castle-tower, Rebecca is confined : 


The prisoner trembled, and changed colour, when a step was heard 
on the stair, and the door of the turret-chamber slowly opened, and a tall 
man, dressed as one of those banditti to whom they owed their misfortune, 
slowly entered, and shut the door behind him : his cap, pulled down upon 
his brows, concealed the upper part of his face, and he held his mantle in 
such a manner as to mufile the rest. In this guise, as if prepared for the 
execution of some deed, at the thought of which he was himself ashamed, 
he stood before the affrighted Rebecca ; yet, ruffian as his dress bespoke 
him, he seemed at a loss to express what purpose had brought him thither, 
so that Rebecca, making an effort upon herself had time to anticipate his 
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explanation. She had already unclasped two costly bracelets and a collar, 
which she hastened to proffer to the supposed outlaw, concluding, natur- 
ally, that to gratify his avarice was to bespeak his favour. 

“Take these,” she said, “ good friend, and, for God’s sake, be merciful 
to me and my aged father! These ornaments are of value, yet they are 
trifling to what he would bestow to obtain our dismissal from this castle, 
free and uninjured.” 

“Fair flower of Palestine,” replied the outlaw, “these pearls are 
orient, but they yield in whiteness to your teeth: the diamonds are 
brilliant, but they cannot match your eyes ; and ever since [ have taken 
up this wild trade, I have made a vow to prefer beauty to wealth.” 

“Do not do yourself such wrong,” said Rebecca; “take ransom, and 
have mercy! Gold will purchase you pleasure: to misuse us, could 
only bring thee remorse. My father will willingly satiate thy utmost 
wishes ; and if thou wilt act wisely, thou mayest purchase with our spoil 
thy restoration to civil society.” 

“It is well spoken,” replied the outlaw, in French. “Thy ransom 
must be paid by love and beauty, and in no other coin will I accept it.” 

“Thou art no outlaw,” said Rebecca, in the same language in which 
he addressed her: “no outlaw in this land uses the dialect in which 
thou hast spoken. Thou art a Norman—perhaps noble in birth—oh, be 
so in thy actions, and cast off this fearful mask of outrage and violence !” 

“And thou, who canst guess so truly,” said the Knight Templar, 
Guilbert, dropping the mantle from his face, “art no true daughter of 
Israel, but in all, save youth and beauty, a very witch of Endor. I am 
not an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon: and I am one who will be 
more prompt to hang thy neck and arms with pearls and diamonds, which 
so well become them, than to deprive thee of these ornaments.” 

“ What wouldst thou have of me,” said Rebecca, “if not my wealth ? 
We can Lave nought in common between us: you are a Christian—I am 
a Jewess. Our union were contrary to the laws alike of the church and 
the synagogue.” 

“It were so, indeed,” replied the Templar, laughing. “Behold the 
cross of my Order.” 

“Darest thou appeal to it,” said Rebecca, “on an occasion like the 
present ¢” 

“ And if I do so,” said the Templar, “it concerns not. thee, who art 
no believer in the blessed sign of our salvation.” 

“ But, Sir Knight, it is yours; and you appeal without scruple to 
that which you deem most holy, even while you are about to transgress 
the most solemn of your vows as a knight, and as a man of religion.” 

“Gravely, and well preached, O daughter of Sirach! but, gentle 
Ecclesiastica, thy narrow Jewish prejudices make thee blind to our high 

privilege. Marriage were an enduring crime on the part of a Templar ; 
but what lesser folly I may practise, I shall speedily be absolved from at 
the next Perceptory of our Order. I have hitherto spoken mildly to thee, 
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but now my language shall be that of a conqueror. Thou art the captive 
of my bow and spear, subject to my will by the laws of all nations ; nor 
will I abate—” 

“ Stand back,’ said Rebecca, “stand back and hear me, ere thou 
offerest to commit a sin so deadly! My strength thou mayest indeed 
overpower, for God made women weak, and trusted their defence to man’s 
generosity. But I will proclaim thy villainy, Templar, from one end of 
Europe to the other. I will owe to the superstition of thy brethren, 
what their compassion might refuse me. Those who tremble not at thy 
crime, will hold thee accursed for having so far dishonoured the cross 
thou wearest, as to follow a daughter of my people.” 

“Thou art keen-witted, Jewess,” replied the Templar, well aware that 
the rules of his Order condemned in the most positive manner, such 
intrigues as he now prosecuted—even degradation sometimes followed— 
“but loud must be the voice of thy complaint, if it is heard beyond the 
iron walls of this castle. One thing only can save thee, Rebecca: submit 
to thy fate, embrace our religion, and thou shall go forth in such state, 
that many a Norman lady shall yield as well in pomp as in beauty to 
the favourite of the best lance among the defenders of the Temple.” 

“Submit to my fate!” said Rebecca, “embrace thy religion! What 
religion can it be that harbours such a villain? Thou, the best lance of 
the Templars? Craven knight! forsworn priest! I spit at thee, and defy 
thee. The God of Abraham’s promise hath opened an escape to his 
daughter—even from this abyss of infamy!” As she spoke, she threw 
open the latticed window which led to the bartisan, and in an instant 
after stood on the very verge of the parapet, with not the slightest screen 
between her and the tremendous depth below. Unprepared for such 
a desperate effort, for she had hitherto stood perfectly motionless, the 
Templar had neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he offered to 
advance, she exclaimed : “ Remain where thou art, proud knight, or at 
thy choice advance !—one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from the pre- 
cipice ; my body shall be crushed out of the very form of humanity upon 
the stones of that court-yard, ere it become the victim of thy brutality.” 
As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and extended them towards 
heaven, as if imploring mercy on her soul before she made the final 
plunge. The Templar hesitated, and a resolution which had never 
yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his admiration of her fortitude. 

“Como down,” he said, “rash girl! I swear by earth, and sea, and 
sky, I will offer the no offence.” 

“T will not trust thee, Templar,” said Rebecca, “thou hast taught me 
better how to estimate the virtues of thine Order. The next Preceptory 
would grant the absolution for an oath, the keeping of which concerned 
nought but the honour or dishonour of a miserable Jewish maiden.” 

“You do me injustice,” exclaimed the Templar fervently. “I swear 
to you by the name I bear—by the cross on my bosom—by the sword on 
my side—by the ancient crest of my fathers, do I swear, I will do thee no 
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injury whatsoever! If not for thyself, yet for thy father’s sake, forbear : 
I will be his friend, and in this castle he will need a powerful one.” 

“ Alas!’ said Rebecca, “I know it but too well: dare I trust thee ?” 

“ May my arms be reversed, and my name dishonoured,” said Bois- 
Guilbert, “if thou shalt have reason to complain of me! Many a law, 
many a commandment, have I broken, but my word, never.” 

“T will then trust thee,” said Rebecca, “thus far ;” as she descended 
from the verge of the battlement, but remained standing close by the 
embrasures. “ Here,” she said, “I take my stand: remain where thou 
art, and if thou shalt attempt to diminish by one step the distance now 
between us, thou shalt see, that the Jewish maiden would rather trust 
her soul with God, than her honour to the Templar.” 

Bois-Guilbert, proud himself and high-spirited, thought he had never 
beheld beauty so animated and so commanding. 

“Let there be peace between us, Rebecca,” he said. 

“Peace, if thou wilt,” answered Rebecca: “ peace—but with this 
space between.” 

“Thou needst no longer fear me,” said Sir Guilbert. 

“T fear thee not,” replied she ; “thanks to him that reared this dizzy 
tower so high, that nought could fall from it and live—thanks to him and 
to the God of Israel !—I fear thee not.” 





Abashed and confounded, the Knight Templar soon ends the interview, 
by retiring more than ever under the influence of the beautiful Jewess. 
The subsequent attack on the castle, to rescue the prisoners, and the Tem- 
plar's bravery in taking Rebecca through the flames and foemen ; still 
later, her deliverance altogether, when tried as a Jewish sorceress, by her 
champion Ivanhoe, whom she secretly loved, aud her setting forth to 
Spain, are incidents that bring out the characteristics of our heroine, but 
are too long for quotation. In taking leave of her, we may remark the 
difference that happily time has brought about. The Jewish people, at 
least, are not now persecuted and reviled as then; and let us hope that 
amongst them there are still daughters, of whom Rebecca was a noble 
type, and who, if only heroines of plain square-windowed houses, instead 
of burning castles, honourably fulfil their mission in the nineteenth 
century. 


In concluding this desultory paper I may remark that Novelists’ 
Heroes, Heroines, and Villains, change with the fashions of the times, 
whilst really great characters do not ; and therefore all ages claim our hero- 
worship whenever high impulses and noble achievement, or suffering, 
have ennobled the era. 
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BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 


Some quarter of a century ago, this precious stone set in the silver sea, 
this England, was well contented with one central and two or three quiet 
local antiquarian societies. It was then edifying to watch the seriousness 
with which the veriest twaddle would be listened to in the rooms at 
Somerset House ; and it was also consoling to find that the world not 
only went on very well under the infliction, but that it heard pretty 
nearly as much as it wished of the broken pots and pans of the early ages 
of this country. An excavation once a quarter of a year amply sufficed 
to keep the archeological pot boiling. One of these, we remember, was 
made in Kent. A number of gentlemen amused themselves for nearly a 
month in disinterring the remains of a Roman villa, finding, however, 
nothing for their pains but the fragments of a few tiles. An envious 
member of the society, who ventured to suggest that, judging by the 
result, it was a futile proceeding, was sent to Coventry for nearly a year ; 
and the memory of the simple jest still lingers, we fancy, in the minds of 
some of the older Dryasdusts. Mr. Stumps occasionally favoured us with 
one of his inscriptions, or rather it used to be communicated through some 
member of the society—an ingenious device for securing the honour of 
appearing in print at the smallest possible trouble in literary composition, 
and at an infinitesimal risk of incurring either failure or censure. If Mr. 
Toddles, not a member of the learned body, wanted to have a paper on 
ancient knee-strings, or some equally important subject, read before the 
society, he went to his friend Mr. Noddles, the Director. “Excuse my 
intrusion, Mr. Noddles, but, if you would kindly place reliance on the 
importance of a discovery I have made respecting the fashion in which 
garters were worn in the reign of the glorious King William, will you do 
me the honour to become sponsor for a paper I have written on the sub- 
ject?” “My dear Mr. Toddles, you know that, as a general rule, I decline 
to introduce papers before an opportunity has been afforded for their 
perusal, but anything from your pen,” etc. etc. Mr. Noddles retires in 
ecstasies with the politesse of Mr. Toddles, and Mr. Toddles is no less 
pleased to add a laurel to his brow at the expense of his unsuspicious 
friend. In due time, out comes the paper under a title that to a public 
not too curious is perplexing in the important question as to whether the 
essay were written by Toddles or Noddles, for this is its announcement : 
“An enquiry into the origin and antiquity of knee-strings, sometimes 
called garters, with observations on the method in which they were worn 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, by Septimus Toddles, 
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Esq., M.N.S., communicated by the Hon. Conspicuous Noddles, F.A.S., 
M.A.T.S., and the Director of the Society.” The name of poor Mr. Toddles 
is lost in the magnificence of his honourable introducer. Lord Flighty 
hears of the paper, and congratulates his friend Mr. Noddles on his 
research. We grieve to say that Mr. Noddles does not indignantly repel 
the insinuation, for, if the name of Toddles had been suggested—<(he is 
only in trade, while Noddles belongs to the outer edge of aristocracy)— 
his Lordship might have thought less both of the society and its director. 
We hope that this honorary sort of authorship is now defunct ; but the 
rules of action at the Society of Antiquaries are uncommonly, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, and we doubt it. 

Well, this sort of thing once a week during the season used to 
satisfy the entire metropolitan public in respect to the study of 
antiquities. In different parts of the country were leisurely-going 
societies of a similar description, issuing papers of little value, which 
might not be inaptly described as diluted Toddles-and-water. The 
monuments in our churches were suffered to go to decay in their own 
fashion, but at least when a reference to one was required in aid of 
historical research, we knew that what we referred to was genuine. A 
bit of a Roman wall was then thought to show. nothing beyond the 
plain fact that it was such a piece, and, as we used to think two Roman 
walls as alike as two peas, we fancied that the record of the existence of 
such a fragment was all that was really useful. As for camps and such 
like, a description of one here and there which exhibited any features of 
great interest appeared to be all in those matters that was required. All 
this is now changed. Three feet of a Roman wall cropping out of the 
surface of the ground suffice for an object of inducement to half a dozen 
local associations. A cromlech is stared at, drawn, measured, got upon, 
lectured on by an antiquarian sportsman, and makes the fortune of a 
tolerably sized village. Our ancestors used to get the biggest stones they 
could find, and place them in the manner in which they thought that 
they would best bear the superincumbent earth, so it follows that no two 
cromlechs are exactly alike. So of course they must be classed; we 
forget the scientific names at this moment, but having recourse to our 
own experience, we might divide them into three-legged-stool cromlechs, 
sea-kale-pot cromlechs, wheel-barrow cromlechs, fillet-of-veal cromlechs, 
etc. There is nothing whatever gained by a classification, and ours is 
quite as useful as well as being more suggestive than the learned one. 

Camps are yet a more fertile source of universal archeological research, 
for there is hardly a hill in the world on which may not be traced what 
looks like a bit of an intrenchment; and this is quite sufficient for our 
antiquary, who sees ancient fortifications in every lump of stones, and 
camps in everything. There is many a glorious instance of this deter- 
mination to find remains of the works of the ancient inhabitants of this 
island. A vast number of what are usually considered British works 
were thrown up in the time of the civil wars. Even in cases when a 
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remote antiquity may be safely conjectured, the interest is lost in the 
impossibility of discovering any particulars about their history. Where- 
ever one goes the tendency of the antiquary to make up this deficiency 
by wild theory is apparent. “That camp, sir, held in ancient times the 
forces of King Cunobelin, and under that great tumulus the warrior lies 
buried.” We know no more about Cunobelin than we do about the man 
in the moon, but that is a trifle. Our antiquary is a man of pluck, and 
not to be put down by difficulties that would deter ordinary minds from 
the pursuit of such investigations. He is especially great at a watering- 
place, and the newer the town, the greater he is. What a blessing to the 
peaceably-disposed when it falls down in the night, or is quietly carted 
away, or is dug up, or is in fact made anything rather than what it 
usually is—a bone of contention. We like a sniff of the briny, and 
especially of the iodinic air of Weston-super-Mare, but it is afflicted with 
the appendage of a British camp; so instead of being enabled to take a 
mountain ramble after breathing the dust of London—walking cheerily 
along, “thinking of nothing at all”—you cannot for the life of you escape 
the company of some too good-natured local cicerone, who tells you where 
the great gate of the fortress was situated, where King Arthur blew his 
horn when he saw the enemy approaching along the sandy waste, and so 
on. It is all moonshine, for nothing is or ever can be known about the 
camp, excepting that the fallen debris spoils one’s shoes and a good walk 
through the woods. But one party says that it is sacrilege to destroy it. 
Another takes the more common-sense view, and, as they have not much 
else to do at Weston, they set to fighting about it. 

“‘ All this may be very fine,” observes the Mr. Toddles of Weston, 
“and for all I know, you may think it very clever and witty ; but you 
are doing a wrong to the public—inflicting a grievous injury on the best 
interests of our rising Brighton of the West. Now you will have the 
kindness to tell me, if this camp be removed, what is to become of the 
Weston Archeological Association ? who is to read the paper that forms 
the necessary excuse for owr glorious July pic-nic?” Ay! there is the 
identical rub. The metropolitan bodies, extending their researches over 
the wide field of the antiquarian remains of the whole country, really 
have the chance of finding subjects of sufficient importance to occupy 
their labours usefully. But this is nearly always impossible in mere 
local associations, the members of which, in nine cases out of ten, merely 
use archeology in excuse for clubbing. If the camp be removed, we 
shall have no cakes and ale, no flirting under the antiquarian mistletoe, 
no excuse for a delightful annual spree. Put it on these grounds, and 
we see rather good than harm, arising from the smallest meetings of the 
kind. But to say that such gatherings must needs add to the progress of 
learning and science, we fear, must be considered a fallacy. We are not 
hard-hearted, and we will, however, not dismiss our Weston friends 
without giving them a knowing hint. If they are really at a loss for an 
archeological subject of enquiry, let them sail over to Birnbeck, examine 
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the curious formation of its sea-girt cliffs, and show—to antiquaries, how 
easy will be the task !—that it was on that spot, and nowhere else, that 
our great dramatist took the idea of the “nook-shotten isle.” There is 
a subject worthy even of the genius and literature of Weston. 

“Do you observe, sir, that singular implement preserved under the 
glass-case on the mantel-piece.” “Certainly I do, and it appears to me very 
like the capital letter K formed out of a bit of old wire.” “ Well, you 
may think as meanly of it as you please, but that curious bit of apparent 
rubbish is a relic of uncommon rarity. It is neither more nor less than 
a rush-candle nipper, a contrivance used by our ancestors when burning 
the old-fashioned rush-candle, which was literally nothing more than a 
greased rush. When Katherine told Petruchio that, for all she cared to 
contradict the assertion, he might call the sun a rush-candle, she alluded 
to such an one as that.” Now we select an example of this kind, pur- 
posely as being one of small importance, but as one which shows the 
right direction of all antiquarian research ; that direction not being in the 
exclusion of trifles, but in the line of investigating everything in which 
absolute facts can be discovered, no matter how trivial those facts are. 
Small facts, collected in sufficient number, fill important store-houses. 
It is only when the storm is made in the teapot, when random conjecture 
on one side, and pretensions of exaggerated import on the other, are 
advanced, that we object to an antiquarian flourish of trumpets. We 
should be as sorry to hear of an archeological association sitting in con- 
clave over the history of a rush-candle, as indulging in absolute conjecture 
in the fields of the past ; but, of the two, we would rather have a disser- 
tation on the rush-candle. Put the case at the best, however, and every 
impartial observer must acknowledge that we have too many provincial 
archeological societies, unless such societies worked in immediate com- 
munication and under the control in some way of the central bodies. 
There is clearly not a field of archeology of sufficient importance to bear 
an indefinite number of separate and independent workers. 
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THE SOCIAL RIGHTS OF MAN. 
BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





How the days of chivalry have been and are yet freshly remembered. 
We scarcely smile at the folly of the gallant knight who felt it a matter of 
duty to challenge to mortal combat any other knight who dared to hint 
that the charms of his Dulcinea were surpassed or even surpassible. We 
do not realize the inconsistency of men who fought like heroes for the 
honour of the Cross, treating their lady-loves as divinities. The fact is we 
have thrown over that period such a thick veil of poetry, that the actual 
is nearly hidden from our view. The knights were not all gifted with 
fine voices, nor were they all so gentle and innocent in their bearing as 
romancers have delighted to paint them. The “fair maidens,” were no 
doubt exceedingly fair, but not more fair and loveable than nineteenth 
century maidens. Nevertheless, we believe there was more real, honest 
chivalry before and in the reign of Richard the First, than there has ever 
been since. More, we mean, of true veneration and respect for woman— 
more of that free homage to the gentler sex which exalts and purifies 
manhood. Nor is the change from bygone chivalry to modern politeness 
inexplicable. In the era of knightly vows there was an equality of 
mental culture. It was not then considered necessary to educate a girl 
so that she might amuse her husband in his listless moods, but to avoid 
with the utmost carefulness teaching her anything that would fit her 
to share her husbands toils, and to sweeten and lighten them by intelli- 
gent appreciation and sympathy. It was then no disparagement for a 
young lady to be conversant with the politics of her age, as well as hay- 
ing a knowledge of music and embroidery. Just as modern novels to 
some extent reflect the manners of modern times, the olden ballads and 
chronicles reflect the manners of the times to which, in legal phraseology, 
“the memory of man runneth not ;” and it seems to me that as a rule 
(of course there were exceptions then, and there are exceptions now) 
Women were more companionable as sweethearts and wives. 

Whatever dispute there may be as to the cause of the somewhat wild 
and passionate chivalry of the pre-Caxtonite age, its uses are unquestion- 
able. Look at the then condition of the Western world. Everywhere 
there was serfdom and corruption, oppression and violence. The gross 
ignorance of the multitude had resulted in debasing superstition and the 
almost total abnegation of moral conscientiousness. The Church of Rome 
had already become thoroughly rotten, not only on account of doctrinal 
errors, but by reason of her excessive worldliness. Yet though on the 
very verge, Europe did not fall into a state of utter barbarity : one of the 
means appointed to prevent the catastrophe was the spirit of chivalry. 
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So long as men owned some sort of obedience, they could not become 
completely lawless. So long as there was an object of respect, absolute 
barbaric isolation was impossible. Chivalry was a chosen instrument of 
Providence to keep society from total decay and annihilation, at a period 
when much of the salt of the earth had lost its savour. 

Has chivalry any good work to accomplish at present, that we should 
regret its loss? Assuredly. When we speak of “the refining influence 
of female society,” we do not use a vague, complimentary expression. 
Woman’s influence is often evil; but when it is good it does more than 
beget a polished mannerism, for it refines the mind, keeps the heart from 
selfish incrustation, end by making virtue honourable and vice shameful, 
it becomes a poweriul, yet by no means galling restraint. I think, nay I 
feel sure, that never was chivalry—the chivalry of the heart and mind, 
not of the dancing master and the subservient menial—so much needed 
as it is by this generation. See the tens of thousands who are sacrificing 
happiness and life on the altar of Mammon. I have not a word to say 
against gold, or its industrious acquisition. It is lawful and expedient 
that men should be industrious in the pursuit of competence. What I 
deplore is the insane rage for riches which blinds its victim and makes 
him neglect the present means of enjoyment provided by a beneficent 
Providence. And who can sum up the crimes that are daily prompted 
by this ravening greed! True chivalry would I am convinced abate 
this hideous, consuming gold fever. 

Then there is the social leprosy ; become too palpable to be ignored, 
and yet seemingly too vast for remedy. It is estimated that in London 
alone, there are at least seventy thousand fallen women, in various stages 
of misery. At least seventy thousand fallen women! Such an army of 
lost ones might wring tears of pity from angels’ eyes. What must have 
been the affliction of the mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers of the 
seventy thousand fallen women located in modern Babylon. What ruin 
these seventy thousand fallen ones are spreading around. How they en- 
snare the young men, and destroy the happiness of homes, and blight 
fond parental hopes. Nor is that all. How often is the social sin of the 
father visited upon the children of the innocent wife. It is dreadful, but 
it is palpably true—so true, that the gross sight of infidelity perceives 
it—that God is faithful to His declaration, that He “visits the sins of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate Him.” What infidelity cannot perceive is that when love 
replaces hate, the law of mercy triumphs over the law of justice, without 
justice being violated. What even Christians do not always understand 
is, that mercy is an eternal, righteous daw, and not an accident, even as 
justice is an eternal righteous law. But this is a digression. With re- 
spect to the subject that suggested it, I remark that I am persuaded 
chivalry would do much towards mitigating and limiting the social evil. 

[am convinced that true chivalry is greatly kept down by the non- 
recognition of the social rights of man by woman. I have been a very 
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humble, but very earnest advocate of the rights of woman. Not the 
semi-Amazonian rights claimed by some enthusiasts on the other side of 
the Atlantic, but woman’s natural, inherent, indefeasible rights. I deny 
that because a girl speaks a little English-French, knows German enough 
to ask for dinner, is sufficiently acquainted with Italian to pronounce the 
words of a song nearly as correctly as a Chinaman pronounces English, 
can draw and paint with the aid of a tenth-rate suburban pretender to art, 
can play a showy piece on the piano out of time, and sing a ballad out 
of tune—and because she has been taught how to curtsey, dance, and get in 
and. out of a carriage,—I deny that she is educated, except in the sense that 
performing dogs are educated. Modern languages are useful, and every 
child, from the highest to the lowliest born, ought to be instructed in the 
art of music. But it is infinitely more important to develope the judgment, 
and train women. for the efficient discharge of the duties they will be here- 
after called upon to fulfil, I know that there is a prejudice against what 
are vulgarly designated bas bleu. Well, pedantry is hateful in either sex. 
But I have never found, that well educated women were less loving as 
wives, less devoted as mothers, less efficient as housekeepers, because they 
were able to understand a leader in the Times, to solve some simple arith- 
metical problems without the aid of fingers, and knew something more of 
English history than that comprised in the school compendium of Gold- 
smith. On the contrary, the worst wives, mothers, and housekeepers I 
have known, were ignorant and accomplished—that is accomplished in 
knowing a very little about many accomplishments. 

Another undeniable right of woman is, that she should have the 
opportunity of earning her daily bread. Happily, the general belief that 
she is only fit for sewing, teaching, cooking, scrubbing, and washing, is 
much shaken, and there is a prospect in a few years of men being driven 
out of the feminine employments they have seized and forced into fields of 
labour suited to their strength and manhood. 

But the battle is not yet won, and I believe that nothing will assist 
the cause of woman’s rights so much as the revival of true chivalry, and 
this revival mainly depends upon the practical recognition of the social 
rights of man by woman. 

Outwardly, that is in manner and etiquette, there is no lack of submis- 
sion in the treatment of the female sex. What I complain of is, that 
instead of this homage being sincere, it is throughout false—that instead 
of being accepted and reciprocated, it is demanded and unreciprocated. 
In public assemblies, or in public conveyances, it would be near akin to 
brutality not to concede to ladies the best places; but might not such 
civilities be received graciously, and some desire established to promote 
the comfort of the gentlemen? Or, as an instance, take a reception 
supper where menial services are, to a considerable extent, dispensed with, 
and the gentlemen display their gallantry by evincing their aptitude 
for the business of waiting. Ladies generally, frequently, exact these 
attentions from their partners capriciously, and acknowledge them with a 
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haughty condescension that Jeames Plush would rather resign his place 
and livery than tolerate. Or take the case of our “engaged young 
men.” How thoroughly contemptible the future bride makes her 
future husband. He must wait upon her like a slave. He must con- 
sider it a privilege to stand by holding her bouquet and opera cloak 
whilst she is conversing with some friends. If she likes sherry negus, he 
must protest that he considers sherry negus is nectar. If she prefers the 
gizzard wing, he must procure her the gizzard wing, under the penalty of 
her heavy displeasure, or the possibility of breaking off the engagement. 
If she is fond of dancing he must declare that dancing is the best and 
noblest of all mundane occupations. If, in her sweet ignorance, she calls 
good evil, and evil good, her affianced must do the same. He must, at 
her command, promise to forsake the oldest and most cherished friends 
he has, and to give up all his bachelor habits. Marriage puts an end to 
this species of despotism, and unfortunately too often inaugurates an era of 
marital despotism, or cat and dog estrangement. This lowly deference is at 
best a mere habit—an enervating fashion. It is not provoked by any real 
esteem, or sincere reverence for women. The most deferential men— 
commonly called ladies’ men—are always the most profligate. It is not 
long since a journalist directed public attention to the practice of gentle- 
men conversing with fallen women—for the Pretty Horsebreaker, the 
denizen of St. John’s Wood, is no better than the wretched creature who 
prowls about St. Giles’, importuning passengers to give her a glass of gin— 
in the presence of their virtuous relatives. Abject deference is always 
hollow. The ministers of His Imperial Majesty of the Vermillion Pencil 
prostrate themselves and knock their foreheads energetically, but after all 
they rule, and the Brother of the Sun is their puppet. If women would 
cease to treat men as beings of a vastly inferior race—as machines sent 
into the world only to minister to their wants and whims, a good work 
would be achieved. The present fashion enables men to pay easy homage 
to women, but it degrades woman, and places her under a load of needless 
obligation. In the East, where women are most jealously guarded, and 
treated with most reverence, they are the most enslaved and degraded. 
I do not ask for a rigid construction of the “ obey” in the marriage ser- 
vice, but I contend that the “lords of creation” ought to be held as the 
equals of the “ladies of creation.” 

Another of the social rights of man perpetually ignored is, that he 
is worth something intrinsically, be the worth ever so trifling ; something 
besides his name, his money, and his prospects. I say nothing against 
prudent marriages, for although marrying for money’ is very bad, I am 
inclined to think, when people have been brought up in luxury, marrying 
without money is much worse. What I ask is, that at social gatherings 
younger sons, poor scions, young men whose means are very limited, and 
persons of that ilk, should be treated with nearly as much politeness 
as young Cresus. But further, and this is of the last importance, men’s 
good characters should be taken into account by women; I mean 
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openly, honestly taken into account. Ah, me! the man who can drive 
that nail home will do good service to his day and generation. I do 
not want to see a social inquisition established ; but is it unreasonable 
to demand the expulsion of men from respectable society who are living 
in open profligacy? I do not deny the imperative necessity of the sen- 
tence of outlawry against a fallen woman, no matter how cunningly she 
was dragged to ruin, or how sincere her repentance. It is a terrible 
necessity, but I repeat, I cannot gainsay it. Yet, on the other hand, 
having driven the victim from the pale of society, shall the victimizer be 
permitted to mingle with our wives and daughters? Shall he who is 
branded with the murder of the honour and happiness of a fellow- 
creature be an acceptable acquaintance? That it is so at present, is too 
true ; and that, whilst it is so, vice will flourish, is not less true. A man 
would pause in his career of guilt if he knew that the discovery of that 
guilt would exclude him from virtuous and respectable society. 

There is a considerable outcry against bad husbands, and I believe the 
allegation. I think many men do prefer their clubs to home, and prefer 
other society than the society of their wives. Why? I take it that man 
is essentially a selfish anima], and that he goes to those places, and into 
that companionship that yield him the most enjoyment. How is it 
home is not the best place, and his wife the best companion? In nine 
cases out of ten, where marriage turns out badly, the husband’s home 
rights are usurped. If he is not entitled to rule his house absolutely, 
he has certainly a claim to be treated as king consort. Who cannot 
remember some of their acquaintances who dare not ask home a friend 
to dinner without first obtaining the permission of their wives? Who 
knows not of many households, where the husband’s relatives—those 
who have been dear to him from childhood—are excluded from caprice 
or irritable jealousy ? 

And then, as to the companionship of the wife. In personal attrac- 
tiveness she must lose from year to year. From the husband’s eye, no art 
can conceal the ravages of time, the decay of the fair temple of the immortal 
spirit. I do not respect the wisdom of people who sneeringly tell us 
that “beauty is only skin deep,” that “ handsome is, as handsome does,” 
and who quote a host of such apothegms to disparage beauty. Female 
beauty is a talent involving an immense responsibility. It will often 
command the mind superior to other, and even more subtile influences, 
Much greatness has been inspired by beauty ; and, alas! how many great 
men have succumbed to the temptation of beauty, to forsake the path of 
duty. The gradual decay of beauty is affecting ; but if around the 
faded temple is the halo of a cheerful, faithful spirit, the loss of beauty 
is no more regretted by the husband, than does the traveller regret the 
starlight when the sun is shining. Yet a husband has a right to expect 
that his wife shall be at as much pains to make her personal appearance 
pleasant to him, as she was in the days of loverhood. Do you not recal 
one or more of your friends, who are particular enough in dressing for 
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company, but who care little or nothing about dressing to please their 
husbands? Why, too, does the wife when she is married give up those 
innocent pleasures that were so agreeable in courtship? Why is the 
piano silent, except when there is company ? Why should not the com- 
panionship of husband and wife be as cheerful as the companionship of 
lovers? Why should not the wife take an interest in her husband’s 
vocation, whether it be commercial, political, scientific, or literary? If 
she does not take such an interest, companionship is impossible. A woman 
not only has to look after her household and to care for her children, but 
she is to be the help meet of her husband. Not to be his slave, or his 
upper servant, but his confidante, his second self. There would be fewer 
unhappy marriages, if wives were so educated and so minded as to become 
the companions. of their husbands. 

T might touch on many other points, but I have referred to the most 
comprehensive and that is sufficient. Indeed, one error leads to all the 
others connected with the virtual denial of the social rights of man— 
I mean the exaction of chivalry as a right and its non-reciprocation. 
If chivalry is an absolute duty, there is nothing generous in its rendition ; 
if it is a willing and gratuitous homage, it is not tinged with the 
character of servility and exercises a civilizing and ennobling influence. 
Let every woman, when she receives attentions from man, show by her 
manner how conscious she is that that homage is not rendered by an 
inferior, but by an equal. Let her eschew the semblance of obligation. 
Abroad and at home, before marriage and after marriage, let the social 
rights of man be unhesitatingly conceded, and I am certain that the 
cause of the rights of woman will be promoted, and the social condition 
of society would be purified and exalted, by means of a heart-felt chivalry, 
in lieu of the hybrid sham, the showy, hypocritical, unmanly meniality, 
the base coin of “ polite etiquette” that now passes current. 
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AUTUMN EXCURSIONS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 
BY THE REY. G. E. MAUNSELL. 





“¢ Every white will have its black. 
And every sweet its sour.” 
Op BALLAD. 





Aut hail to the long looked for months which set free for, alas, but 
a limited space, the denizens of town and suburb! 

Whether the stream of invaders set towards old Caledonia, crowding 
her picturesque Highlands with the inhabitants of Cockain, and sorely 
puzzling both Highlander and Lowlander with a Babel like confusion 
of misplaced A’s and H’s, W’s and V’s—whether Morecamb Bay or 
Scarborough, Ramsgate or Margate, be the chosen spot—welcome are the 
strangers, for they come with well-lined pockets; and pleasant, very 
pleasant, even to the casual beholder, the enjoyment so manifestly dis- 
played by all. 

Call it Cockneyish, or vulgar, or bad taste, or what you will, we can- 
not comprehend, much less enter into the feeling which pronounces that 
locality unfit for our occupation, simply because the many be for a time 
joined with us in its pleasures. We like to see the crowds of little pale 
faced, smoke-dried children luxuriating in the wet sand and water, romp- 
ing, shouting, piling up impossible houses with their wooden spades, or, 
despite of their scandalized nurses, dragging up homewards loads of the 
various sea-side abominations. The merry shrieks of some two score 
damsels clad in long blue vestments, and up to their waists in the morn- 
ing tide, do not horrify us as “so ungenteel ;” neither are the said 
demoiselles, afterwards arrayed in all the plentitude of modern costume 
and coquettish pork-pie hat unpleasing to our eyes. What though your 
meditations be somewhat disturbed as you slowly pace the cliff walk by 
moonlight, through some little toddle of humanity getting almost under 
your feet ; or your return home at early morning to breakfast impeded 
by perambulators? Dismiss King Herod from your thoughts, and pardon 
them, remembering that you too, once up6n a time, were young. Or what 
if you do find an old woman with an array of ginger pop and biscuits 
anxiously awaiting more profitable customers than yourself at the roman- 
tic seat where you designed a quiet cigar, and an hour of uninter- 
rupted thought? Seek a somewhat less favourite spot, and take your 
pleasure, thankful for what you have, Or, what is better far, drop all 
business for a time, and go heart and soul into the humours of the 
place. Body and mind will alike be benefited by the change ; and if 
you be one of the great-in-your-own-opinion—we of the press—your 
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readers, and above all, your victims, whose last works you have brought 
down snugly ensconced in your carpet bag, will profit by the tranquilized 
state of your digestion. 

Railroads, and the increased facilities for travelling have already done 
much towards breaking down the barriers of British reserve and un- 
sociability. The table d’héte and common. drawing-room of the sea-side 
hotels are doing more. Why should we always strive to be taken for 
that. which we are not ; or why so anxious to impress upon our neigh- 
bours of the day an exaggerated opinion of our own dignity and rank ? 
Of a truth, there is more sheer, unadulterated snobbishness in dragging 
into conversation the lords and ladies of our acquaintance, in turn- 
ing our backs upon our fellow travellers, and looking at them as if 
they had no right to be in the same room or carriage with ourselves, 
than there is in downright vulgarity which makes no pretence or effort 
at disguise. Those few words, “ What wili the world say?” are the 
Promethean vultures of our social life. My dear timid ones! your friends, 
if they be friends, know your value, and, let us hope, will not prize you 
less for being outwardly that, which they know you really to be: and 
strangers, in their turn, are either looking upon yourself as part and 
parcel of that same terrible world,.or, what is more probable, are not 
thinking of you at all. Be natural, and you will please: be sociable, 
and if commonly good-tempered, you will be pleased. 

Why is it that we return home so invigorated in body, and so 
mentally refreshed, from our continental tour? There is no lack of 
beautiful scenery in Great Britain, our travelling accommodations are not 
less ; our hotels and lodgings are not, to say the least of it, dirtier ; 
neither are our charges, and, alas, our impositions, heavier than theirs. 

In these respects, oh, respectable excursionist ! at home or abroad, you 
are the bird to be plucked, the innocent sheep to be shorn. But, is it 
not because, in spite of our still rampant shibboleth “The World,” we feel 
more at our ease, freer to take our pleasure, and less in dread of being 
vulgar and ungenteel? The inconvenience which we should have felt it 
incumbent upon our dignity to bluster loudly against at home, abroad we 
make light of, or pronounce good fun. The neighbours upon whom, 
without an introduction, we should literally and metaphorically have 
turned our backs, we can hail as fellows well met, and both admit and 
feel that they are pleasant. 

I do not believe that foreigners, as a body, are one jot better informed, 
nor do I think they would be one tittle more agreeable in society than 
the British, had they not less of reserve, and more aptitude in accommo- 
dating themselves to their company ; but this they do to perfection, and 
we, meeting them upon their own ground, and ourselves relaxing from 
our stiffness, attribute solely to them, that which we certainly owe in 
some measure to ourselves. Yet are our excursions, albeit confined to 
our own island, very pleasant ; and, as we have thuswise hinted, might 
be more so, if we would. 
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As regards the bearing of our old ballad motto upon the subject, like 
a true Englishman we have kept the luxury of a grumble for a bonne 
bouche. 

If, in regard to reserve, we might advantageously learn a lesson from 
our foreign brethren, one portion at least of the British nation has already 
proved itself a too apt scholar in another matter. 

Some twenty years ago, travelling in France, it was our lot to be 
cooped up for a day or two with a German. He spoke a little English 
as well as French, and before we parted, we had become great friends. 
Sitting with him one day at the table-d’hote, and taking up the carte of 
wines, I was surprised to have it drawn out of my hand by my German 
friend, with the advice, “You shall for the French carte ask.” After 
some demur and denial of the existence of such a document, my friend 
and I obtained it, and I found that there was, and, I daresay, still is, 
Milord’s price and the native’s for the same article. 

Something near akin to this, is the black spot in the white of our 
home excursions. 

At every popular place of resort, in one respect, we are “ treated like 
a lord.” A friend, living in one of our best-known watering-places, told 
me that this was a well-known and recognised system: that there was 
always one price for the visitor and another for the resident; and cer- 
tainly, at the end of a week, the comparison of the charges for the same 
provisions left no doubt upon our minds as to which of the two classes 
we belonged. 

Much more we could add upon this tender subject, but we frankly 
admit our cowardice, and confess that we dare not, lest we draw down 
from the whole brother and sisterhood the terrible rebuke once uttered to 
us by a severe-looking individual in the green-grocery line, viz., “Things 
has allus been so, and them as don’t like it, may stop away.” Whereupon 
we subsided, and bid the lady, as, courteous reader, we now bid you very 
heartily, farewell. 






























THE LOVER'S MANUAL OF DEVOTION. 


Prayer is the language of hope :—pray, and despair will fly ; and the universal 
prayer is, ‘‘love me, or I die.” 



































IN TWELVE DIVISIONS. 


v. 
In idle mood one summer day, 
T set to count Love’s happy hours, 
And thought Td, like a boy at play, 
Count from the Summer’s store of Flowers : 
But no! the Rose and Lily store, 
Ere Winter would be counted o’er. 


Then next, I thought my love I'd call : 
She came as comes the Spring’s sunshine ; 
I watched the bright curls rise and fall, 
Upon the heart that’s wholly mine ; 
And, ah, said I, those threads of gold, 
Let me count o’er ere love be told ? 





Spell-bound this fancy fain to prove, 
My task began upon that day, 

And Summer’s time and Winter’s rime 
In sweetest trance have passed away 

Yet still, ah still, I’m counting o’er 

The gold threads growing evermore ! 











VI. 

Like Music breathing from A®olian wires, 

Which welcome zephyrs passing o’er them wake ; 
Like to the violet and amber fires, 

Which through an Abbey’s painted windows break, 
The harp’s sweet sounds for ever joined to air, 

Live with the zephyrs and together die— 
The light and colour blended, life must share : 

So lives the Love born of true sympathy. 
The lover’s heart is as the painted pane, 

His mistress’ soul the soft and streaming light, 
And Love’s the harp whose sweet AZolian strain, 
Joined, to the breath of life, no power may dis-unite. 










































THE STORY OF “LES MISERABLES.” 


BY LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


Tue professional critics have in my opinion done but scant justice to 
Victor Hugo’s new work: in their laudable eagerness to be at once in 
the field, they have analyzed each section of the work, directly on its 
appearance, and have ignored the story running through the ten volumes. 
Such a system is as unfair as if “Orley Farm” were to be judged by each 
monthly issue as a whole, and in that case even stronger language might 
be applied than even the leading literary organ has thought proper to 
devote to Les Miserables. Connected as I am with this work, as the 
selected translator, I have naturally read it very carefully, and know as 
much of its beauties and defects as any Englishman ; and I therefore pur- 
pose-in the present pages to give my readers the story, and abstain from 
criticism. 

In the opening book we are introduced to a charming interior, that 
of the Bishop of D—, who is perhaps an impossibly good man ; but con- 
trasts are necessary. An ex-galley slave, of the name of Jean Valjean, 
arrives at D—, and is refused admission to every house : in his despair he 
knocks at the Bishop’s door who at once gives him a shelter. This 
Valjean has suffered nineteen years’ imprisonment, first for stealing a loaf 
to feed his starving family, and next for repeated evasions. Stung by a 
sense of injustice, he vows an implacable war against society, and is in fact 
one of the dangerous classes. Hence it is not so surprising that, during 
the night, he should requite the Bishop’s benevolence by stealing his 
scanty stock of plate, and flying. In the morning he is brought back by 
the gendarmes, and the Bishop crushes him, by not merely stating that 
he had made him a present of the plate, but by also giving him two silver 
candelabra which he had overlooked. Jean Valjean, set at liberty, under- 
goes a violent struggle, and during this struggle almost unconsciously 
robs a little Savoyard of a two-franc piece. On recovering from his reverie 
he is horrified at the wanton crime he has just committed, and wanders 
about in search of the boy to make restitution, but in vain. 

In the second book we are introduced to a work girl of the name of 
Fantine, whose lover deserts her and her child in a villainous manner. 
She resolves therefore to return to her native town of M— ; but, on her 
way passing through Montfermeil, she is so struck by the sight of two 
children playing that she asks their mother to take charge of her babe. 
This done, she makes her way to M—, and finds work in the factory of a 
marvel of virtue, a M. Madeleine—otherwise Jean Valjean—who has made 
a fortune of £25,000 by a new process of manufacturing beads, and has 
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rendered the town most prosperous. No one recognises him as the ex- 
convict, although Javert, the police inspector, has a vague impression that 
he has seen him before; and this doubt is almost confirmed into a cer- 
tainty, when he sees the Mayor display immense strength in supporting 
a cart on his back under which one Fauchelevent is lying at the point of 
death. Still Javert bides his time till he comes into collision with M. 
Madeleine in the following way. Fantine has been turned out of the 
factory for her crime of having an illegitimate child, and after making 
every effort to support herself falls upon the streets. Here she is arrested 
for an offence by Javert, and M. Madeleine orders her to be set at liberty ; 
thus making the policeman his deadly foe. M. Madeleine takes Fantine 
into his house, and promises to fetch her child. But a crisis arrives : 
Javert informs M. Madeleine that Jean Valjean has been arrested and 
will shortly be tried ; and after a hard struggle the convict resolves not 
to let an innocent man suffer in his place. He denounces himself, and 
is arrested by Javert at Fantine’s bed-side. The shock kills the poor 
girl, and Valjean breaks out of prison during the night and goes to Paris. 

The next book consists of a magnificent description of Waterloo, but 
only interests us so far that we learn at the end that Thenardier, the 
landlord with whom Fantine left her child, had saved at that battle the 
life of a Baron de Pontmercy, which must be borne in mind. Some 
days after his escape, Valjean was arrested while taking the coach to 
Montfermeil ; and a few months later, effects his escape from Toulon, by 
falling into the sea while saving a sailor’s life. He comes back to the 
capital, fetches little Cosette from Montfermeil, and lives with her in 
great retirement. Unfortunately for him, Javert, his enemy, has been 
removed to Paris and obtains a clue to his identity. Jean Valjean is 
hunted down, and at the last moment only escapes by clambering over a 
wall into a convent garden. In the gardener, he recognises old Fau- 
chelevent, whose life he had saved at M—, and he induces him to get an 
appointment for his brother (Jean Valjean) as assistant gardener. This is 
managed ; but in order to enter the convent, Valjean must leave it. To 
do so openly was impossible, as he must run the gauntlet of the police. 
Fortunately for him, a nun has just died, and in contravention of the 
sanitary police, the Abbess resolves to bury her under the high altar. To 
deceive the authorities, the coffin is carried out to be buried, and in it 
is Jean Valjean: he runs a very narrow risk of being buried alive, but 
gets out of the coffin by a ruse of Fauchelevent, and safely reaches the 
convent. 

We are next introduced to a young man of the name of Marius, son 
of the Baron de Pontmercy, saved at Waterloo. He has been educated by 
his great uncle, M. de Gillenormand, an ultra royalist, and the young 
man, who is an ardent Bonapartist, leaves the house and tries to support 
himself by literature. During his rambles he comes across Jean Valjean 
and Cosette, who have quitted the convent, and he falls in love with the 
girl. In the wretched house where Marius resides, he overhears a plot 
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to rob this benevolent old gentleman (for Jean Valjean is rich, having 
buried the £24,000, prior to his arrest), formed by his next-door neigh- 
bour, a begging letter writer, and no other than Thenardier, who has 
recognised Valjean and determines to extort money. Marius reveals the 
plot to Javert, who gives him a pistol to fire as a signal. Valjean enters, 
and is succeeded by the bandits ; but Marius does not give the signal, for 
he discovers that Thenardier is the man whom he has long been seeking, 
the saviour of his father’s life. Javert, however, bursts in, arrests the 
malefactors, but Valjean has mysteriously disappeared—he recognised his 
arch-foe Javert. 

Marius. finds out where Cosette lives, and for a while the course of 
their love runs smooth ; but Valjean is frightened at being recognised by 
Thenardier, and resolves to go to England with Cosette. Marius in 
despair joins a party of students at a barricade, and writes a farewell note 
to Cosette, which falls into Valjean’s hands, who thus discovers that he is 
not alone in Cosette’s heart. After a terrible struggle, as to whether he 
shall let the boy die, and thus secure Cosette for himself, he resolves to 
do his utmost to save him; and for this purpose goes to the barricade. 
Here Javert had been detected by the students and bound till they could 
shoot him ; but Valjean, after rendering great services to the insurgents, 
asks permission to kill Javert with his own hands—and sets him at liberty. 
Marius falls desperately wounded, and Valjean takes him on his back and 
carries him through the sewer. Here he meets Thenardier, who fancies 
that he has committed a murder, and is let out by a key the bandit has 
of the sewer gate. Thenardier, however, first cuts a piece out of Marius’ 
coat, as useful evidence. Valjean goes out with Marius and falls into the 
clutches of Javert, to whom he surrenders himself a prisoner. They take 
Marius home to his grandfather’s, and Javert, through some unaccountable 
impulse, sets Valjean at liberty. Horrified at such a breach of discipline, 
however, the policeman drowns himself in the Seine. 

Marius and Cosette are married, Valjean endowing her with all his 
money ; and, on the day after the wedding, reveals to Marius what he is. 
The young man makes enquirias, and learns that a convict Jean Valjean 
murdered a M. Madeleine and robbed him of his money, and he, more- 
over, feels convinced that he shot Javert. Hence, he feels a horror of 
him, refuses to touch his money, and gradually drives him from the 
house. Valjean submits, but is broken-hearted, and does not retaliate by 
telling Marius that it was he who saved his life. At length Thenardier 
turns up as the Deus ex machind, explains to Marius what a mistake he is 
suffering under, and the penitent young man hurries off to ask Valjean’s 
pardon. But it is too late, and the old man dies in his arms. 

Such is the simple outline of this extraordinary story, leaving out all 
the episodes and parentheses which swell it into ten stout volumes. 
Victor Hugo’s purpose is on the surface: in the form of a romance he 
protests against the inhumanity of society which shows no mercy to the 
fallen of either sex. Whether he will succeed in producing any modifi- 
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cation is a moot point ; but he has certainly displayed a wonderful 
energy in his pleading. More valuable to the general reader, I fancy, 
will be the social history of France, during the last fifty years, which 
he unrolls with the minutest and most effective word-painting. The 
most marvellous episode of all, however, is the description of the convent 
in which his hero takes shelter; and, I fancy, that no more masterly 
piece of writing is to be found in any language. Almost as striking is 
the description of subterraneous Paris, while the scenes at the barricade 
are so vivid, that the reader feels that the author must have fought at 
one himself. ‘That such a work should be unequal, is only to be expected, 
considering the vast space it covers, but it in no way impairs Victor 
Hugo’s reputation. Offensive passages occur here and there, I am forced 
to say, but that is peculiar to French taste. But with all its defects, Les 
Miserables is a work which must rank with the finest productions of the 
present day, and it is certain that only one man could have written it— 
Victor Hugo. 




















HANDEL. 


BY THE REV. JOHN EDMUND COX, M.A, F.S.A. 


Tue gigantic genius of the great German Master of Oratorio has at 
length taken hold upon the masses of the nation for whom, and in whose 
Metropolis, most of his immortal works were written. The three Festivals 
of the years 1857, 1859, and 1862, have spread his fame far and wide, 
and made his music no longer “a fashion” with the few, but a real and 
positive enjoyment amongst the many. With reference to the interpreta- 
tion of his mighty harmonies by thousands instead of hundreds of per- 
formers, there may be some difference of opinion whether they lose or gain 
by such a combination of vocal and instrunrental power ; but of the fact 
that thousands now can sing and play his most difficult and intricate mo- 
dulations with correct intonation and faultless execution, where hundreds 
but a few years ago had no idea of the very existence of such musical 
phrases, there can be no question ; whilst hearers have also multiplied in 
proportion, and are every day increasing. Fifty years ago Handel began 
to be understood. A commemoration had then been the means of ex- 
tending the knowledge of the master’s influence as “a tone poet ;” but 
it is only within the last fifteen or twenty years that positive justice has 
been done to his fame. If, however, the extension of the popularity of 
his works continue to progress in the same ratio that at present exists, 
there is very little doubt that he will remain in popular opinion as the 
greatest and the most comprehensive of musicians who have illustrated 
the events recorded in Holy Writ’ by means of musical expression. As 
has been very aptly remarked by a musician (Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy), who has followed in his immortal predecessor's wake and 
acknowledged how much he owed to the study of his works—“ Handel's 
music is for all time. The wider the sphere into which it is extended so 
much the more will it engross the attention and charm the sensibilities 
of the human race.” 

Although the genius of Handel is admitted on all hands, and is daily 
fulfilling the prognostication of his gifted successor in the grandest walk 
of musical composition, but very little is known of his history. The 
difficulties and struggles of his career are, in fact, lost in the contempla- 
tion of the prodigies of composition he left behind him. Be it our 
purpose briefly to relate them, before proceeding to a description of the 
means* by which, since his decease, his fame has been established. 

It has been generally stated that George Frederick Handel was born 
at Halle, in the Duchy of Magdeburgh, on the 24th February 1684. 


* This description has to be deferred to a future occasion. 
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According, however, to Dean Ramsay,* whose assertion is corroborated by 
M. Feétis in the last edition of his “ Musical Biography,” t Handel was born 
on the 23d February, 1685 ; the 24th having been, on the authority of 
a M. Forstmann, the day of his baptism. Handel’s father was a surgeon 
of some celebrity in his native town, and like many other parents had 
already fixed upon a profession for his son—that of the law—before he 
could by any possibility have ascertained the bent of his genius, or the 
desire of his youth. No sooner did the disposition of the young musi- 
cian begin to show itself than the father, enraged at the disappointment 
of his hopes, prohibited him from paying the slightest attention to it, 
and positively excluded every musical instrument from his house. The 
natural bias of the child, however, was not to be eradicated. Since he 
could not-study or practise openly, he obtained by stealth all the infor- 
mation he could obtain. Aided by the good-will of a servant, he hid an 
old spenette in a garret, and although then unacquainted with a note of 
music, practised with the utmost ardour night after night, and nearly all 
the night through, whilst the rest of the family were asleep. The father 
having at last discovered that it was useless to thwart the passion of the 
young musician, placed him under a competent master, Zachau, organist 
of the Cathedral at Halle. Under this musician he made rapid strides, 
both as a performer on the organ, and in the study of composition. At 
thirteen years of age it became apparent that if he was to obtain the 
excellence to which his progress pointed, better instruction must be given 
him. He was, therefore, sent by his father to Berlin, and received every 
consideration from Ariosti, who with Bononcini—a man of less amiable 
disposition than his confrére—were entrusted with the direction of the 
opera. Handel’s talents soon attracted the attention of the Elector, who 
desired to take the completion of his studies into his own hands, an hon- 
our which was declined by his father. Handel returned in a short time 
after this offer to Halle, but left it ere long, on the death of his father, 
for Leipsic ; and thence to Hamburgh, where he occupied the post of a 
second violin player in the orchestra, and produced his first opera, Almira, 
which was quickly followed by his second work for the stage, Nero, both 
of which had considerable success. Having obtained sufficient means, by 
composition and pupils, he undertook the journey to Florence, which. he 
had long desired, and there produced his first opera for the Italian stage, 
entitled, Rodrigo, at the request of the Prince of Tuscany, the brother of 
the Grand Duke. From Florence he went to Venice, and in 1709, there 
brought out another opera, Agrippina, which “was so successful that it 
had a run of twenty-seven nights successively, a very rare occurrence at 


* Two lectures on the ‘‘Genius of Handel, and the Distinctive Character of his 
Sacred Compositions.” By G. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the 
Diocese of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood and Son. 

+ Biographie Universeile des Musiciens et Bibliographie Générale de la Musique. 
2d edition. Par F. J. Fétis. Tom iv. p. 177. This volume has only been within 
a few days delivered to the subscribers to the second edition of this important work. 
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that time.” Leaving Venice, he visited Rome; and having obtained 
the: patronage of Cardinal Ottoboni, he prosecuted his studies for a short 
time in that city, and produced a Serenata J? Trionfo del tempo. ‘To see 
Naples was also his desire ; but it does not appear that he remained any 
length of time in “that sweet city of the south,” since we find him, in 
1710, in Germany enjoying the patronage of«the Elector of Hanover, 
afterwards George 1, whose chapel master he became, and from whom 
he obtained leave to visit England, where he arrived late in 1710, after 
having paid a short visit to his native town to take leave of his blind 
and aged mother. He passed through Dusseldorf and Holland en route 
to London, and immediately made himself known on his arrival there 
by the production of an opera, written at the request of the director of 
the Queen’s Theatre, in fourteen days. This work was entitled Rinaldo, 
and was played on the 24th February 1711, with so: much success 
that it contributed more largely to the profit of Walsh, the Cramer, 
Beale, & Co. of that day, than to that of the composer. Handel’s leave 
having nearly expired, he was compelled to return to Hanover.’ He 
could not, however, be persuaded to remain there longer than nine months, 
when he again asked and obtained the permission of the Elector to revisit 
England. On his arrival he began at once to write for the church and 
the opera ; and finding full employment and great encouragement, he de- 
termined to remain in London even at the risk of losing the favour of his 
Hanoverian patron, being persuaded that greater fortune and renown 
awaited him there than he could ever hope to secure in his native country. 
On the death of Queen Anne, and the succession of the Elector of Han- 
over to the throne of Great Britain, Handel found himself placed in a 
dilemma of no very pleasant kind. Not only had he offended his former 
patron by breaking his parole d’honneur, but he had further exasperated 
him by having composed a Te Deum after the Peace of Utrecht, which 
was looked upon by the German Princes as disastrous to their interests 
and welfare. The friendship of Baron Kilmansegge, the King’s chamber- 
lain, led him to request the restoration of Handel to Royal favour in 
vain, and at length devised a plan, which entirely succeeded. A water 
party having been proposed to the King, Handel was advised by the 
Baron to write some music specially for the occasion, which having at- 
tracted the King’s attention induced him to enquire by whom it had been 
prepared. The Baron availed himself of the opportunity to intimate that 
the composer was one who had unfortunately incurred the King’s dis- 
pleasure, and now eagerly sought to be forgiven. The King heating that 
it was his former protegée, which it is thought he more than half sus- 
pected, not only accorded his pardon, but soon after increased the pension 
which had been granted to Handel by Queen Anne. 

From 1715 to 1720, Handel wrote very little either for the opera or 
the church, contenting himself for three years with a residence under the 
roof of the Earl of Burlington, who had become his patron; and, for 
the last two years, from 1718 to 1720, with the enjoyment of his position 
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as chapel master to the Duke of Chandos, when he wrote his Acis and 
Galatea, to words provided for him by the poet Gay, a Te Deum in B 
flat, and his first oratorio, Esther. 

During the last year of Handel’s residence at Cannons, the seat of the 
Duke of Chandos, an association under the title of ‘the Royal Academy 
ot Music,” for the performance of Italian operas was set on foot, to which 
the patronage of the King was accorded. Of this association Handel 
became the musical director and composer, and at once began to look 
about for the best singers that could be obtained, being persuaded that 
the success of the scheme depended for the most part on their reputation. 
He was fortunate in coming to terms with Margaret Durantasti and Sene- 
sino, singers then of continental celebrity, which was increased by their 
eoming to England. For the Royal Academy he wrote the opera, Radamisto, 
which had “an immense success”—to use the expression of modern times 
—and fortune seemed to have set her mark upon him for the future. 
A cabal, however, was formed against him, and began with the engage- 
ment of Bononcini and Ariosti to assist him in his duties, and ended 
in the ruin of the theatre. An attempt was made by Handel’s opponents 
to carry on another opera house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which induced 
him to enter into a speculation to continue the performance of operas in 
the Haymarket ; to render which as perfect as possible, he went himself 
to Italy, and concluded engagements with the best artistes he could find. 
His theatre was opened on the 2d December 1729, when he produced 
his Lotario. For two or three years he struggled on against opposition, 
and found time not only to provide operas of his own composition to 
please the public taste, but to carry forward his favourite purpose of 
oratorio-writing which he had begun with Esther. The first fruits of this 
purpose was the production of Deborah—an oratorio which will ever rank 
amongst the most acceptable of his works. Perplexed by the vindictive 
conduct of his rivals, and pressed for money, he took the step, unadvisedly, 
of raising the prices on the evenings of the performance of this oratorio, 
which so offended the nobility, that they at once began to withdraw their 
patronage from him. About this time, 1733, he wrote another oratorio, 
Athalie, which was performed at Oxford under his own direction. 

The speculation into which Handel had entered with others having 
reached the term agreed upon, he resolved to become his own master, and 
to take the risk and peril of future proceedings upon his own shoulders. 
Again, he betook himself to Italy to engage his artistes, but having pre- 
ferred Carestini to Farinelli, his rivals at the smaller theatre not only 
availed themselves of the talent of the discarded sopranisto, but positively 
took possession of the theatre in the Haymarket, driving Handel to their 
own deserted house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. With ruin staring him in 
the face he did not long contend. There was but one thing to do—to 
close his theatre with as little loss as possible, and give himself up to 
composition for other managers, from whom he might hope for remunera- 
tion. At all events, by this decision he might find relief from care and 
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anxiety, with which he had been harassed during the whole term of his 
management. Turning, then, from the Haymarket, he sought refuge in 
Covent Garden, and wrote his Alcestes, which, after all, notwithstanding 
it had been rehearsed, and the mise en scene, such as it was in those days, 
was prepared, was not represented. The music he afterwards adapted to 
Dryden’s ode, Alewander’s Feast, which was played for the first time on 
the 10th February 1736. 

Wearied by disappointment and overdone by the constant occupation 
of his active brain, Handel’s health gave way. To. recruit his failing 
powers of mind and body, he was advised to try the waters of Tunbridge 
Wells ; but obtaining little or no relief from the medical treatment he 
there received, he was, contrary to his own wish, compelled to try the 
baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, where in six weeks he regained the use of his 
tight arm, which had been paralysed. He still, however, pined to return 
to London, and to regain the favour of the public. We therefore find 
him, in the winter of 1736, recommencing his duties with renewed energy 
and vigour, unfortunately, however, not to bring the reward he so eagerly 
anticipated, inasmuch as the opera, Justin et Berenice, he had written for 
Covent Garden did not take with the public—a result which was 
attributed to the failure of his powers as a dramatic musical composer. 
From this time he devoted all his time to oratorio writing, speculating 
upon their acceptance at concerts given in Lent, in lieu of the usual operatic 
performances ; since, at such concerts, no expense for scenery, dresses, or 
first-rate singers would be requisite. He had already written Esther, 
Deborah, and Athalie. His genius now culminated by the production of 
the Israel in Egypt, a work that failed to be appreciated during his life- 
7 time, and up even to the last ten or fifteen years, but now stands pre- 
eminent as the grandest of all his achievements, justice at length being 
done to its merits, and the interpolation of songs and duets from his other 
works, to lighten the heaviness—as it was called—of the choruses, being 
discarded. In spite of the coldness with which Jsrael in Egypt was 
received, Handel, nothing daunted, set about another oratorio, Saul, which 
met with a far different result, having realized for his benefit, March 
28, 1738, no less a sum than £800. Soon after the success of Saul, he 
threw off his Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day—a composition of which nothing 
had been heard, till the second day’s performance of the recent Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, for at least forty years.* The setting of 
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= * Only one specimen, however, was given from this work on the occasion above 

y referred to—the concluding unaccompanied recitative, ‘‘As from the power of 

y sacred lays,” and chorus, ‘‘ The dead shall live, the living die, and music shall untune 

_ the sky.” Singular to say this recitative and chorus, which rank amongst the 2 
noblest specimens the genius of Handel ever elaborated, had been entirely forgotten. | 

” The intelligent Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, gentlemen of the largest 


to musical comprehension, taste, and judgment, even.M. Costa himself, knew nothing 
to whatever of this marvellous specimen of power, in which one of the grandest subjects 
”a- that was ever conceived is worked out in figure, the old English choral progressions 


being here and their introduced to work up the effects to the utmost pitch of grandeur. 
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Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso followed the Ode; each of which 
were speedily eclipsed by that immortal work—the Messiah*—which has 
held its ground ever since it was written, and done more for the cause of 
charity than any other composition perhaps will ever realize. To this 
hour it is the most attractive of Handel’s oratorios. The sublimity of 
the subject so truthfully portrayed, the overwhelming grandeur of its 
choral effects, and the clearness of its descriptive adherence to the words 
of Holy Writ which enunciate the glories of the Redeemer’s work and 
kingdom, are points of excellence which give to their character the 
impression of inspiration rather than creation. 

Great and sublime as the Messiah is, as a sacred Drama—grand in all 
its parts, and appropriate in every particular—it was but coldly received 
on its first performance in London in 1741. This was the last drop im 
Handel’s cup of mortification, and disgusted as he was with the apathy of 
the public, and the persecution of his numerous enemies, he only too 
gladly availed himself of an invitation from the Duke of Devonshire, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to visit Dublin and try his fortune in 
that capital. Here, in the space of five months, he gave performances 
of his L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, Acis and Galatea, Dryden’s St. Cecilian 
Ode, Esther, Alexander's Feast, and the last opera he had written, Imeneo. 
On the 18th of April 1742, he gave the Messiah for the benefit of three 
local charities—“ an act of generosity and benevolence, which met with 
universal approbation.” The reception of the work was all that he 
could desire; and from that moment its greatness was admitted, and 
has never yet declined. 


The writer of this memoir of Handel had the honour to suggest this specimen to the 
consideration of the Handel Festival Committee. He had not heard it for at least 
forty years, but it then made an impression on his mind that never will be effaced. 
Mrs. Salmon, on that occasion, sang the recitative in one of the grand old English 
cathedrals, and it was the writer's privilege then to stand at her side and take his 
part as a young chorister in this superb combination of massive harmony. 

* «This sacred oratorio, as it was originally called, on account of the words being 
wholly composed of genuine texts of Scripture, appearing to stand in such high 
estimation with the public, Handel, actuated by motives of the purest benevolence 
and humanity, formed the laudable resolution of performing it annually for the 
benefit of the Foundling Hospital ; which resolution was coustantly putin practice 
to the end of his life, under his own direction, and, long after his death, under that of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Stanley. In consequence of these performances, the benefactions 
to the charity, from the year 1749 to 1759, by eleven performances under Handel’s 
own direction, amounted to £6935; from 1760 to 1768, by eight performances 
under the conduct’ of Mr. J. C. Smith, £13852; from 1769 to 1777, by nine per- 
formances under the direction of Mr. Stanley, £2032; being in all, £10,299.”— 
Dictionary of Musicians, Art. ‘‘ Handel.” 

“This mighty work—which the most highly cultivated musicians of our owi 
country admire—which is now as much appreciated and heartily esteemed by the 
mechanics of Birmingham as by the pit-men of Lancashire and Yorkshire, who find 
their greatest relaxation from ‘toil in singing its elevating choruses—was written 
in the short space of three months! It lives, and ever will live as the grandest 
and most sublime illustration of harmonious construction.”—St. James's Magazine, 
vol, ii. p. 200, 
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“ Although the Messiah increased in reputation every year and the 
crowds that flocked to the theatre were more considerable every time it 
was performed, yet to some of Handel’s other oratorios the houses were 
so thin as not even to defray his expenses ; which, as he always em- 
ployed a very numerous band”—a sure proof that he felt his harmonies 
would tell with greater effect by means of an accumulation of power 
rightly directed—“and paid his performers liberally, so deranged his 
affairs, that, in the year 1745, after two performances of Hercules, 
January 5th and 10th, before the Lent season, he stopped payment. He, 
however, resumed the performance” of geyeral of his oratorios, and the 
Messiah in March, but “none were well attended, except Samson, and 
the Messiah.” It is asserted, upon the authority of Dr. Burney, that 
Handel, in spite of this neglect on the part of the public, took their want 
of patronage very philosophically, and when consoled by his friends, be- 
cause of the emptiness of the houses, invariably answered, “ Never mind, 
de moosic vil sound de petter.” : 

Scarcely had Handel finished the composition of the Messiah, than 
he commenced another oratorio, having selected the words from Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes. At this he worked so rapidly, that the first part 
was finished in fifteen days after the completion of the Messiah. His trip 
to Dublin and long stay in that capital, however, interfered with the 
completion of Samson, and not until 1742 was it presented to the public. 
From the time of the appearance of this oratorio, the tide which had so 
long risen against him, turned in his favour. The success was complete, 
and attracted immediate consideration to his previous works, and more 
especially to the Messiah, the favourable reception of which, in Ireland, 
led to greater attention being paid to its merits than it had yet received 
in England. Henceforth, neither Handel nor his friends had to complain 
of scanty audiences. Whenever the doors of Convent Garden Theatre were 
opened for the performance of his oratorios, crowds rushed to pay a tardy 
tribute of respect to the man and his genius, no less than to appreciate 
the enjoyment which his creations contributed. Spite and envy were not, 
however, laid aside. With that persistency which is the invariable custom 
of those who attempt to maintain a tortuous course, Handel was still pur- 
sued ; and in default of any better reason for putting a stop to the success 
which could no longer be denied, it was urged that it was highly im- 
proper that “the holy season of Lent” should be desecrated by sacred 
performances in a theatre for popular amusement. Handel proved himself 
equal to the occasion. He threw himself upon the support of the public, 
who did not forsake him, but attended the performances of his works in 
increasing numbers, and especially those of the Messiah, which from that 
time to the present has never failed to draw the largest audiences. 

In the eight succeeding years after the creation of Samson, Handel still 
pursued the purpose of his life with unremitting energy and perseverance, 
and added to the accumulation of his previous labours no less than thirteen 
remarkable specimens of vigorous thought and expression ; viz., Semele, 
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Joseph, Hercules, Belshazzar, The Occasional Oratorio, Judas Maccabeus, 
Alexander Balus, Joshua, Solomon, Theodora, the Choice of Hercules, and 
Jepthah. Tndependently of these larger specimens of his peculiar style and 
manner, he wrote within the same period, his Ze Deum in D, many of his 
best organ concertos, twelve oboe concertos, and many other pieces. 

Towards the end of the year 1750, Handel’s sight began to fail, and 
blindness so rapidly followed, that before the end of 1751 this affliction 
was complete. Jepthah—the original ms. of which, as well as of nearly 
all Handel’s other works, is in the possession of Her Majesty—is the 
last work that he completed. It was begun January 21st, 1751, and 
finished on the 27th of July in the same year. The ms. of this oratorio 
shows evident marks of the affliction that had befallen him, and at the 
foot of one of the last pages these words appear, written evidently with a 
trembling hand: “Sweet as sight to the blind.” An operation for 
cataract was recommended, to which, after some hesitation, he consented 
to submit. It was, however, unsuccessful; and, convinced that sight 
could never be restored, he submitted patiently to his lot, and no longer 
gave his sole thoughts to music. He, however, continued to perform in 
public after he was blind, and to compose a few detached pieces ; amongst 
which, the most remarkable is the duett and chorus in Judas Maccabeus, 
“Sion now her head shall raise,” which he dedicated to his favourite 
pupil, J. C. Smith, the son of his copyist, in whom he placed the utmost 
confidence, and to whom he entrusted the direction of the annual oq 
mances of his oratorios. 

The last years of Handel’s life were calm and peaceful. His witli 
powers began to fail, some months before his death, which he received as 
a warning that his end was drawing nigh. “Dr. Warren, who attended 
him in his last illness, declared, that he was perfectly sensible of his 
approaching dissolution ; and, having been always impressed with a pro- 
found reverence for the doctrines and duties of the Christian religion, 
that he had most seriously and devoutly wished, for several days before 
his death, that he might breathe his last, as actually happened, on Good 
Friday (April 13th, 1759) ; in hopes, he said, of ineeting his good God, 
his sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day of His resurrection, meaning the 
Easter Sunday following.” His remains were interred in Westminster 
Abbey, the dean, Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, officiating. The choirs 
of St. Paul’s and Westminster sung the funeral service over his grave, 
as well as one of his most solemn anthems, and other of his compositions 
suitable to the occasion. 

Throughout his whole life, Handel was a man of blameless morals, 
and manifested a deep and consistent sense of religion, attending regu- 
larly the services of the Established Church at St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, not merely for the purpose of hearing, or taking part in the music, 
but simply for devotion. “In conversation he frequently declared that he 
felt the utmost pleasure in setting the words of Scripture to music ; how 
much the contemplation of the many sublime passages in the Psalms had 
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contributed to his edification ; and now that he found himself near his 
end, these sentiments were improved into solid and rational piety, attended 
with a calm and even temper of mind. For the last two or three years 
of his life, he constantly attended divine service, in his own parish 
church of St George’s, Hanover Square, where his manner indicated the 
utmost fervour of unaffected devotion.” 

Much of the opposition with which Handel had to contend, during 
the greater part of his long and laborious life, undoubtedly arose from his 
indomitable will, and his impatience to bear with the weakness of others 
whose abilities, his own genius convinced him, were too mediocre to 
deserve the slightest respect. He could not, unfortunately for his own 
peace of mind, conceal his sovereign contempt of such pretenders ; and 
they, so much the more exasperated by the conviction that their opinions 
were disregarded and their ignorance despised, did not fail to offer every 
annoyance that could pain, and persecution that could wound, a sensitive 
spirit. Thus it has come to be believed that it was impossible to “ charac- 
terize him, otherwise than by the excellencies of his art.” Even in this 
respect, doubts were hazarded during his life-time. Such doubts can no 
longer exist. His works have made for themselves an imperishable 
fame ; and just so far as the characteristics of the man are now tested, 
so will it be discovered that he was genial, upright, and moral. That he 
was under the influence of religious conviction has already been shown. 
“His attainments in literature cannot be supposed to have been very 
great. The prodigious number of his compositions will account for a 
much greater portion of his time than any man could well be supposed 
able to spare from sleep, and the necessary refreshment of nature ; and yet 
he was well acquainted with the Latin and Italian languages, the latter 
of which was so familiar to him, that few natives understood it better. 
Of English, too, he had also such a degree of knowledge, as to be sus- 
ceptible of the beauties of our best poets ; and this he has sufficiently 
evinced by the admireble manner in which the sound is almost constantly 
an echo to the sense of those passages he has selected and set to music.” * 


* In the earlier years of his career, Handel entrusted the making of ‘‘the book” 
for his compositions to other persons than himself; and certainly, in the entire run 
of libretto preparation, it is scarcely possible to discover a greater amount of bald, 
ridiculous, and unappropriate reading than is given to the subjects which these 
incompetent scribes undertook to illustrate, The descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is constantly exhibited : a fact which did not fail to become known to 
Handel after a few trials—who then undertook the preparation of his literary, no less 
then of his musical mss. To such a length, indeed, did he carry his determination 
to be his own librettist, that when words were sent to him by several of the Bishops 
for the anthems he was commissioned to compose for the coronation of George 11., he 
positively refused to use them, taking offence at the implied supposition of these digni- 
taries, that he was ignorant of the Holy Scriptures. His own selection of the words, 
“« My heart is inditing of a good matter,” was most judicious, and inspired him with 
some of the finest thoughts that are to be found in any of his works. This anthem 
was sung at the coronation, whilst the Peers were doing their homage.—See Dic- 
tionary of Musicians, Art. ‘‘ Handel.” 
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“ His habits of life were regular and uniform. For some years subse- 
quent to his arrival in England, his time was divided between study and 
practice—in composing for the opera, and in conducting concerts at the 
Duke of Rutland’s, the Earl of Burlington’s, and at the houses of others 
of the nobility who were patrons of music. There were also very fre- 
quently concerts for the Royal family at the Queen’s library, in the Green 

*ark, in which the Princess Royal, the Duke of Rutland, Lord Cowper, 
and other persons of distinction performed. Of these concerts, Handel 
had the direction, and as these connexions dissolved, he gradually 
retreated into a state of retirement, showing no solicitude to form new 
ones.” “ His permanent income was £600 a year, arising from pensions ; 
viz., £200 granted by Queen Anne, £200 by George L, and another £200 
by Queen Caroline. The rest (of his income) was precarious, and for 
some time depended upon his engagements with the directors of the 
Academy, and afterwards from the profits arising from the musical perfor- 
mances which he undertook on his own account.” Notwithstanding the 
pecuniary difficulties with which he had to contend, and by reason of 
which he lost all his savings, without being able even then to extricate 
himself entirely, he managed to husband his resources and live within his 
income. ‘ Equally untainted by avarice or profusion, when some years 
afterwards, he found himself in a state of affluence, he re-assumed his former 
course of living.” Handel was never married; and, although endowed 
with many virtues, his worst enemies could never accuse him of any vice, 
or even foible, which society repudiates. “ Although he was impetuous, 
rough, and peremptory in his manners and conversation, yet he was totally 
devoid of ill-nature or malevolence. Indeed, there was an original 
humour and pleasantry in his most lively sallies of anger and impatience, 
which, united with his broken English, rendered him rather the cause of 
merriment than uneasiness. His natural propensity to wit and humour, 
and happy manner of relating common occurrences in an uncommon way, 
enabled him to throw persons and things into very ridiculous attitudes. 
Had he been as great a master of the English language as Swift, his bon 
mots would have been as frequent and of a similar cast.” 

Upon the genius of Handel as displayed in the works he has left 
behind him, we have refrained from dilating, no less than from offering 
any criticism of our own upon their several merits. This does not, 
however, prevent a reference in the latter particular to the opinion of 
one of the ablest musical critics* that ever lived, who thus, in the 
Quarterly Musical Review—a work of standard excellence, now much 
too little known—shows his appreciation of the great master in an essay 
on the formation of an English school of music. He says: “Though 
not strictly speaking an English composer, Handel has always been the 
first and most continual object of English admiration.” . . . “ He was a 
composer of great majesty and strength. Even his elegance partakes of 
sublimity. His style is the great, and is simple in the degree which 
*The late Richard Mackenzie Bacon, of Norwich. 
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contributes most to this end. From a singer he requires more legitimate 
and genuine expression than any other master. In the hands of a com- 
mon performer, Handel’s best pieces are heavy and fatiguing ; but when 
we hear them from one who is alive to his subject, and whose expression is 
at all equal to the task, they awaken the noblest and best feelings of 
humanity. They produce in us a reverential awe for His power whom 
they celebrate ; while they elevate the soul into adoration and thanks- 
giving.”. . . “A certain portion of terror frequently mixes itself with the 
emotions of the sublime. In music this is frequently effected by asso- 
ciation. When we hear and feel, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
‘The trumpet shall sound,’ or any song of a like cast, the ideas of death, 
resurrection, and judgment fill all the mind. We cannot dwell without 
strong emotion upon such subjects. The sensation produced is too sub- 
lime and too awful, and when it is passed away we are not solicitous to 
recal it, but at certain and solemn occasions. Such are the genuine 
effects of Handel. Even his lighter compositions partake of grandeur. 
In his Acis and Galatea, in despite of music so exquisitely beautiful, 
descriptive, original, and impassioned, the mind is strained beyond its 
common pitch, and we are not affected by the tenderness of the lovers in 
the same manner, or in the same degree, as we are by the amatory com- 
positions of the Italian masters. In the story itself, love is mingled with 
apprehension, and pathos with ideas of the bulk, the ferocity, the hideous 
figure, and the rage of Polypheme. These serve to give the mind a 
contrary determination, and prevent it from sinking into that delicious 
languor which is the sovereign art of the Italian school to produce.”.. . . 
“The sublime emotions which inspire all the hopes and terrors of religion, 
all the blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, we assign to the 


Great Creator and Preserver of mankind,” are expressed “in the Messiah 


of Handel.” 

The anniversary of Handel’s death was commemorated in Westminster 
Abbey in the years 1784, 1785, 1786, and 1787. On each occasion the 
music was entirely selected from the works of this great master. The 
commemorations of Handel, however, require a separate consideration, 
especially as the more recent celebration of a Triennial Festival in his 
honour at thr Crystal Palace, has carried the performance of his works to 
a height of perfection, which the great naturalized Englishman himself 
never could have anticipated. Upon this subject we may hereafter have 
a few words to offer, resting satisfied here with having endeavoured 
to make known the most remarkable points in his life, as well as to 
show how indomitable was his resistance, successfully at last, against 
the ill-will and prejudice with which his compositions no less than his 
character were assailed. 




































IF I SHOULD LEAVE THE EARTH ERE THEE. © 


BY S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 


Ir I should leave the earth ere thee, 
I hope to see thee when I’m gone ; 
I would that thou couldst gaze on me, 
My best beloved and faithful one. 
For we have loved each other well, 
In hours of sunshine and in shade ; 
I would I had the power to tell, 
The pleasant memories thou hast made. 


If I die first I hope to live, 

Within thy memory—in thy prayers ; 
With gladness to thy life I'd give, 

A charm against the lightest cares. 
Though lone without me by thy side, 

My fondest thoughts should all be thine ; 
And in this heart thy form should hide,— 

Thy pleasures be as great as mine ! 





If I die first I hope my name, 

Thowlt whisper oft in after years; ” 
The truest sign of love or fame, 

Is proved by what the memory bears ! 
We die not if we live with one, 

In thought, in speech, we see no more ; 
For when the evening’s light has gone, 

The scenes remain it glimmered o’er ! 


If I die first I only crave, 

Among thy treasures to be found ; 
That thou wilt feel unto my grave, 

By sympathy for ever bound. 
Death only blinds life for a time, 

The living know the lost one’s worth ; 
The dead one lives a dream sublime, 
Whose mysteries have no place on earth ! 











A STROLL THROUGH ARLES AND MARSEILLES. 


BY F. A. M. 


THERE is no object so interesting to the traveller as a mouldering ruin, 
some relic of antiquity. Who has not turned aside to visit the far famed 
pile standing in its solitary silence, and eliciting by its time-worn appear- 
ance feelings fraught with fancy, reflection, and even sadness? Every one 
has in holiday mood made an excursion to view the tottering fabric of 
some brave old castle, once the stronghold of some baron bold, to climb 
its almost stairless tower, and look out upon the glorious plain spread 
beneath with its varied wood and water, grassy fields and darkling fells : 
or to wander through the pointed arches, finely carved windows, and ivy- 
mantled dormitories of some rare old cathedral rich in story about the 
monks of old, and there, ‘neath the shadow of its crumbling walls, to sit 
on the virgin turf by the side of the murmuring stream and enjoy the 
simple repast provided for the day’s excursion. This every one in our 
native land has done and felt ; for England, Scotland, and Ireland have all 
their castellated ruins, their objects of antiquarian ‘interest ;. still they are 
but the things of yesterday compared with what arrest the attention in 
the South of France. 

There are no green fields, no grassy knolls, no purling streams and 
waving oaks, as we turn from the banks of the muddy Rhone along the 
dusty, uninteresting road and enter the old city of Arles, once the Rome 
of ancient Gaul. Wandering through its narrow streets with strange 
sensations—they seem so old and deserted—we come upon the amphi- 
theatre rearing its ponderous and crumbling form in the middle of the 
town, the noon-day sun shedding its hot unclouded rays upon its ne- 
glected walls, and the feeling of desolation steals upon us. We are sur- 
rounded by the habitations of the living, but not a creature moves near 
this wondrous mass of building. It is not very many years since the 
houses and hovels of the poorer classes of Arles were cleared away from 
its walls, which stuck like limpets all around them, and the people 
burrowed in the holes and crevices and nestled in the dens of the wild 
beasts. It is not nearly so large as the Coliseum, but is in some respects 
more perfect, and is a glorious specimen of those old Roman places of 
savage amusement. It is supposed to date from the time of Titus, and 
was capable of holding 25,000 spectators. Like the Coliseum, it had at 
one period of its history withstood sieges ; and two square towers, which 
had been reared at that time outside the walls, remain to prove the fact. 
It is larger but in some respects not so perfect as the amphitheatre at 
Nismes, not a great many miles distant from Arles ; both places being in 
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days gone past the scene of many bloody fights between gladiators, slaves, 
and wild beasts. 

Upon leaving the ruins we met, here and there, one or two females 
walking through the streets, whose singular and picturesque costume 
added much to the strangeness of the scene. They wore cloaks of black 
or brown cloth which being open in front were puckered between the 
shoulders and hung straight down behind. Over their bosoms were 
crossed kerchiefs of fine lawn, which were tucked beneath the bodice of 
their dress ; their necks, being bare and ornamented with gold chains, 
displayed skins of extreme softness and delicacy. In place of a bonnet, 
a piece of black velvet with a lace border was wrapt round the head and 
hung gracefully down at one side. The wearers were all pretty with 
large full black eyes, dark hair and very fair olive complexions ; their 
features and costume being of a slightly Eastern cast. They were very 
well dressed, moreover, for people in their rank of life, and evidently car- 
ried a good deal of the family wealth and importance about with them ; 
for the male part of the community, whom we afterwards saw lounging 
about the boulevards, were a sad contrast, their seedy and ragged habili- 
ments making them but sorry cavaliers for such fair and elegant objects 
of their love. 

It is delightful to get away for a time from the modern city with its 
straight line of streets, its even causeway, its stylish equipages, conven- 
tional coachmen and pattern footmen—where everything from the 
chimney-pots to the crossing-sweeper is done to order, and the dresses of 
the passers-by are all in the latest mode, the cut and fashion thereof 
being, if possible, more ugly and uncomfortable than the one that has just 
preceded it. To avoid the horrors of crinoline, and the pain of watching 
the parasol gradually diminishing to the size of a button on the end of a 
stick, or again sprouting like a mushroom until it arrives at the size of a 
full-blown parachute, is decidedly a relief to the mind ; and to come upon 
towns, in France too, where the inhabitants, defying all the changes and 
inroads of fashion, retain the picturesque and characteristic dress of their 
forefathers, is indeed a great treat. 

Arles is, in certain respects, Rome in miniature ; besides the Arena there 
are the ruins of the theatre, of which two Corinthian columns with part 
of the entablature stand to prove the ancient magnificence of the place, 
where statues, friezes, and costly marbles have been found and transferred 
to the museum of the Louvre at Paris. The semi-circular space, with 
seats cut in the rocks for the audience, is still to be seen, together with the 
place for the stage and orchestra. It is an interesting ruin of the old 
Roman theatre demolished by the early Christian bishops. There is also 
the Forum and the ancient cemetery, which was famous in Pagan times, and 
has also afforded many interesting sepulchral memorials to grace museums. 
The sombre appearance of a town lying partly in ruins has a depressing 
effect on the spirits, and no one can wander the streets of Rome or even 
Arles for the first time and feel gay or cheerful. Residence may make 
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one heedless of these imposing relics of antiquity ; but to a mind at all 
alive to thoughtful impressions, the brightest sunshine cannot at first 
laugh away the solemnizing effect of desolation. To those who have not 
time to visit Rome, this favourite resort of Constantine the Great will be 
very interesting. It was supplied, like the Eternal City, with water by 
means of aqueducts ; and a few miles further up the Rhone may be seen 
the Pont du Gard, one of the grandest monuments of the greatness of the 
Romans, reared to convey the water of two streams to Nismes. It is 
188 feet in height and 873 feet long, consists of three rows of arches 
piled one above the other, and has a grand striking effect standing in its 
unheeded solitude no longer a thing of use. Indomitable will, strength, 
and power overcame in those days difficulties which in ours science has 
cleared away ; and what seemed insurmountable to every one but those 
of gigantic energy, have now, before her heavenly light, become simple 
and easy. 

Before leaving Arles for Marseilles by railway we visited the quay, 
where several barges and small craft were lying, which gave a degree of 
bustle to what has become a dull provincial town. It is about twenty- 
eight miles by the river to the sea, and the land is all under irrigation, the 
waters of the Rhone being dispersed by means of cuttings and canals. 
After passing over a very flat uninteresting plain, which can only be culti- 
vated by excluding the sea by means of dykes, and where mud banks, arid 
sand, and vast gravel beds alternate with salt marshes and lagoons— 
the home of the ibis, the pelican, and the flamingo, and where the mirage 
frequently occurs during the heats—we came upon that remarkable plain 
of boulders and rubble-stone called the Crau. As far as the eye can reach 
there is nothing to he seen but a vast waste of small stones, which has 
a very singular appearance. This is the scene of the fabled combat 
between Hercules and the Ligurians, when the former having exhausted 
his arrows was supplied by Jove with these stones to hurl at his enemies. 

The antiquities of Marseilles are entirely swallowed up amid the 
bustle and life of modern enterprise, and the mind is seldom inclined to 
revert to the past, so engrossing are the objects of the day. The harbour, 
with its vast array of vessels from all nations, the people, and the visitors 
in strange costumes, wandering through the streets whére merchants con- 
gregate to barter and discuss the questions of engrossing interest. ‘To 
drive along the Prado, which sweeps round to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and away from the heat and bustle of the town, to enjoy the 
breeze and look out upon “the glad waters of the deep blue sea,” is one 
of the most enjoyable things about Marseilles. Then to climb the rocky 
hill of Notre Dame de la Garde is another, and to look down upon the 
town rising along the shores of its glorious harbour, with an encircling 
chain of hills behind ; or to turn towards the sea, with its little group 
of islands. On this rocky point stands a chapel within a small fort, 
which contains an image of the Virgin, carved in olive wood, of great 
antiquity, and held in veneration by the sailors and fishermen ; the roof 
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and walls are hung around with votive offerings, in the shape of models 
of ships, ostrich eggs, and crutches from the lame departed, with paintings 
which endeavour to portray with pitiable weakness the horrors of ship- 
wrecks, storms, escapes from vessels of war, and surgical operations. 

At night we wandered forth from our hotel, the moon being up, along 
the streets, which were rather crowded ; the cafés and billiard rooms were 
open and much frequented, the fumes of tobacco and cognac being very 
potent. Down the boulevards and streets came bands of sailors singing 
the Marseillaise hymn and snatches of wild, rude songs, some of them 
frequently bearing a torch, and as they congregated in squares and tra- 
versed the streets, singing, shouting, and swinging about, the horrors. of 
the Revolution were, without much stretch of imagination, pictured to 
my mind, and the chorus scenes from the opera were brought before me 
powerfully and full of reality. Long after I had retired to rest I heard 
the shout of the drunken brawler, and the cadence of the wild hymn 
dying away as the singers turned down some distant street. It was 
Sunday and a feast. 

Next night we went to the offices of the Messageries Imperiales, where 
the passengers congregated before going down in omnibuses to the vessel 
which was to convey them to Rome. It was interesting to see our fellow- 
travellers arrive one by one, from the chip of nobility and cornet of light 
dragoons, with his young bride, to the meek, pensive-looking Quakeress 
and the Romish priest. What a forbidding looking piece of humanity 
that said priest was! I had often read of and seen portrayed and painted 
the Capuchin friar, but to see one in the flesh had never ‘been my good 
luck before, with his serge dress, shaven crown, bare neck, and feet with 
sandals. A more oily, dirty, ill-flavoured son of the Church could not 
well be conceived ; and there could be no doubt but that nature had 
intended him for a life of celibacy, for I question if any fair daughter of 
Eve would have had compassion upon him. There are many intelligent 
looking men among the Capuchins: the first I saw was of that low, 
common type who live in ignorance and believe and promulgate the 
errors and superstitions of their faith. 

As we sailed from Marseilles harbour in a large well-appointed 
steamer the moon was shining in unclouded splendour, her rays sparkling 
and dancing on the waves of the Mediterranean. The islands and the 
coast were now clothed in romance, the realities of life having faded away, 
and I found all the poetry of youth rising through the magic scene. 
It was a late hour before I left the deck to turn in. I found the saloon 
littered with sleepers, the heat having induced many to renounce their 
berths below deck ; so following what I considered a good example, I 
took possession of an unoccupied sofa and lay down to sleep, feeling it a 
consolation that in a berth at the extreme end of the vessel would be 
stowed away the bath-abjuring Capuchin friar. 














SOUTH KENSINGTON LETTER. 


BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Exursrrion Roan, Soutn Kensinerton, w. 


“Tn thunder, lightning, or in rain,” writes the correspondent of the 
Daily News, the British public visit the Exhibition. Indeed the state of 
the weather, as yet, seems to exercise but little influence over the good 
people who have resolved to go to Kensington, as each day, either half- 
crown days or shilling days, the building is well filled, although its 
capacity to swallow up an extra 10,000 or 20,000 is undeniable. Might 
we suggest a scheme (which an old bachelor wishes to submit to the 
Commissioners), we believe the returns would reach a yet higher num- 
ber than they have yet attained. With all humbleness, as becomes 
petitioners, we ask the authorities to set aside one out of the two half- 
erown days, and one out of the four shilling days in each week, to that 
ill-used half of creation, the gentlemen. Could such a plan be adopted 
T feel sure, from the groans that reach me as I lie at mine ease on the 
banks of the Serpentine, that some 120,000 visitors instead of 60,000 
would besiege the building in order to enjoy a day during which they 
could move easily about and leisurely examine what now they are pre- 
vented from reaching and seeing by those Trinity Angels, the fashionably 
hooped ladies of modern crowds. 

That an Englishman’s character should be exhibited was only to be 
expected : when he is out sight-seeing, has he not paid to enjoy himself? 
shall he not then grumble? In this last particular, a recent display is 
somewhat more than ordinarily amusing. A meeting has been held at 
St. James’s Hall, for the specific purpose of grumbling; grumblers were 
invited to attend and grumble together, as they did, thus: “We are 
ticket-holders, puissant season ticket-holders ! at whose magic hand- 
writing the turnstiles swing, and we pass, on all occasions, into the Great 
Exhibition ; it is our right, one and inviolable ; we have paid for it, we 
will defend it, and we will take counsel’s opinion against the injustice of 
those rapacious Commissioners, who have discontinued the promised 5s. 
day in each week, and who now, moreover, offer to sell the sacred season- 
ticket at half-price—nay at the vulgar sum of 10s.—and thus give up our 
peaceful shores to an invading host.” One infuriate orator made a fine 
peroration : “as a season ticket-holder, as one of the first six guarantors, 
as an exhibitor,” he impeached the unfairness, the meanness, the short- 
sighted imbecility of the collective management. 
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One thing is pretty certain, that London just now is becoming very 
dull for Londoners, whatever it may be for country cousins and foreign 
visitors. The theatres make no changes, for why? They have an 
audience of fresh comers nightly, to whom the dull, stale, and unpro- 
fitable jokes of the oldest farces are charming novelties ; whilst, as regards 
London trade, it is stagnant in most departments, and wili continue to be, 
as manufacturers and customers wait until the Great Kensington Shop 
closes in October. 

The award of Jurors on the 11th July was made a very interesting 
spectacle to the public, and to about one-third of the Exhibitors whose 
works had been duly appreciated ; the other two-thirds of the Exhibitors 
are supposed to have thought the pageant “wearisome, and somewhat 
childish, sir!” and there are not wanting public organs who assert the 
judges are not more infallible than the Pope. In one particular these 
awards are satisfactory ; the English and Foreign departments acted in 
complete harmony, and a kindly feeling has been kindled in the working 
out of their long and arduous labours. 

“The Laureate’s Inaugural Ode” has been “done,” into vowelled Greek 
and howelled Latin ; that is to say, the latter translation was faulty and 
inelegant. May we not ask here if some one member of each foreign 
department might not translate Tennyson’s verses into his own language, 
and thus make it international in letter as well as spirit? The readers of 
a lady’s magazine should also know that a Coventry manufacturer has 
produced the Ode in the illuminated letter on a fine broad ribbon. . 

In bringing this letter to a conclusion I may notice one fact, now 
generally recognised, concerning the Foreign picture collections. They 
are meagre in numbers, and many of the best artists are either unworthily 
represented or altogether absent ; indeed visitors to the continent who 
have seen the splendid collections of the principal cities come to the con- 
clusion that the private galleries of other countries are altogether in- 
significant (except in a few notable exceptions), whilst in England, on 
the contrary, the National Collection has not so good specimens of 
Modern Painters as enrich the walls of our private mansions. These 
convictions are the mare decided, as the English side of the International 
gallery is a feast for the eyes and thoughts which answers expectation—it 
is a marriage banquet to which all the invited guests have come in their 
wedding garments. 




















































THE PASTOR’S PUPIL. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


** Lightly thou say’st that woman's love is false, 
The thought is falser far, 
For some of them are true as martyr’s legends, 
As full of suffering faith, of burning love, 
Of high devotion—worthier of heaven than earth. 
Oh, I do know a tale !” 


Marvrin’s BERTRAM. 


I am going to commence my little story very singularly, very uncon- 
ventionally—perhaps very improbably, say some—I am going to assert, 
yea, and even endeavour to prove, that, although Cain, the first murderer, 
the first prevaricator, jesuitically parried the question put to him, of 
“Where is thy brother Abel?” by asking in return, “ Am I my brother's 
keeper ?”—that every woman is, or may be if she so choose, the keeper 
of herself ; that she need not from deliberation be lost ; that she knows 
right from wrong instinctively ; that she knows the peril of hesitation 
the instant she pauses. She knows, and I challenge her to deny it, that 
by forfeiting her own esteem, by deviating from rectitude, she also forfeits 
the esteem of the world; she knows that passion, in its most frenzied 
rashness, is not blind—that it is, in sooth, remarkably perspicuous—and 
that even its suddenest impulse has still a tendency towards some real or 
imaginary ulterior advantage to be derived from its indulgence. In fact, 
she knows on the very threshold of life, before she ‘has stepped out into 
its broad high-ways, or penetrated into its narrow by-ways, that there are 
two paths from which she may select, and that she has the unrestricted 
eption which to follow—which to forsake ; for Nature, the great teacher, 
intuitively informs the young mind to be early on its guard against the 
sophistries which would undermine principle, the seductions which would 
betray virtue, almost, as it were, ere the necessity for caution has arrived ; 
thus exemplifying that to be forewarned is to be forearmed, and that in 
all cases, ce n’est qui le premier pas qui coiite. 

When, after many a hope deferred, many a disappointed expectation, 
the Reverend Alfred Sutton was, at length, presented to a small living, 
situated on the south coast of England, with its large rambling house, and 
extensive grounds—in melancholy contrast to the stipend attached to 
them ; as suggestive of scanty furniture, and uncultivated gardens, and 
all the pains and penalties to which a gentleman with a limited income is 
afflicted—he married, and, of course, for love verging on folly : his wife 
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having only a fair face, and a fond heart, to bring him as her dower. He 
married, however, and with a feeling of exultation brought her home at 
once to the vicarage, that they might together consult, contrive, and plan 
how to make the alterations and improvements which would afford them 
present occupation, and conduce to their future comfort ; nothing being 
more delightful in the spring-time of wedded life, when love is its amplest 
instalment, and the heart its bank, whose cheques are payable at sight, 
to add bit by bit, as it were, to the cosy and quiet spot, whose frugal 
arrangements are yet to form its world, to be its Eden, inaccessible to the 
serpent of envy, the demon of discontent. And so far as mutual taste, 
mutual desire to please, could transform a wilderness into a paradise, the 
marvellous metamorphoses was effected ; books, drawings, and flowers dif- 
fusing an all-pervading elegance throughout the dilapidated mansion, the 
neglected premises ; and although theirs was, alas! but too often “the 
feast of reason, and the flow of soul,” yet the happiness which they en- 
joyed under their privations was so sublime and so sacred, that they, in 
blissful ignorance of any actual suffering through the want of the super- 
fluities which make the only happiness of most persons, thought themselves 
superlatively blessed. 

As a strictly veracious narrator, I am constrained to confess that the 
vicar, coming to take possession of the aforesaid living of Seawell, as a 
Benedict, very considerably abated the interest which his handsome 
personal appearance would otherwise have excited in the bosoms of the 
most preponderating part of his parishioners, those superabundant and 
jealously tenacious spinsters still eligible in their own estimation to the 
only good offer ever likely to fall in their way—the new clergyman, when- 
ever there should happen to be one. Consequently, his first sermon 
scarcely created a sensation, certainly not a demonstration. “It was of 
very little importance, as he was a married man, whether he propounded 
high or low church doctrines; who cared about the opinions of a man who 
had had the indiscretion of marrying before he had become acquainted 
with the ladies of his village? Some might not be quite so young and 
pretty as Mrs. Sutton, but all must be far more useful ; and why should 
& poor parson expect to indulge in so expensive a luxury as beauty in a 
wife?” So, with the exception of the parish clerk, and a few other 
equally deaf old people, who rejoiced in his rich sonorous voice, he was 
unanimously condemned to the opprobrium and solitude which he justly 
deserved ; being “left alone in his glory,” to weary his spirit with over 
study, and to refresh his weary mind in the exhilarating smiles of his 
beaming and cheerful Margaret—“ the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” with its envy, its hatred, its acrimony, and its uncharitableness. 

In the course of a few months, which had rapidly glided away in 
uneventful felicity, the anxious husband was aroused from his absorbing 
classics ; the anxious household was aroused from its habitual monotony ; 
breaths were suspended, cheeks were blanched, speech was checked, and 
foot-steps were muffled ; until the feeble wail of a new born-babe sent a 
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rebound of rapture through every bosom, a flush of joy to every face, 
a blessing to every lip, ready, indeed, to welcome the precious little 
stranger. 

Rich or poor, every father hails the birth of his first-born as a 
special boon of Heaven : it is the silver cord, that shall not be loosened ; 
it is the golden bowl, that shall not be broken ; it is the heart’s harp- 
string, that shall not be jarred. In the palace of the king, in the hut 
of the peasant, the mighty pulse of nature throbs for it the same. 
Whether the heir of a crown, or only of the thews and sinews of the 
sire doomed to gain his bread by the sweat of his brow, the heart yearns 
towards it the same ; the arms embrace it the same ; the eye delights in 
the same. It is the gift of God, and God shall be thanked for it! But 
when, year after year, another and another increase the family circle, and 
curtail the family means ; when the olive branches cluster so thickly 
round the family table as to form a quickset hedge, through which the 
struggling father can scarcely force his way to his accustomed place ; 
when the quiver is full to overflowing with the sons and daughters 
which were so prized in the days of the patriarchs,—the no longer 
triumphant father finds that he cannot but be ashamed, as it is not 
with his enemy in the gate that he has to speak, but with the enemy 
at his fireside—the encroaching and gaunt poverty that will neither be 
expostulated with nor put off with evasions—whose demands are so 
imperative that, like Macbeth, he is fain to exclaim, “ I'll see no more.” 

And thus, alas! it was when our amiable but bewildered pastor laid 
his paternal hand on the curly head of his seventh smiling little cherub 
and blessed it—yea, blessed it with the fervour and abundance of Isaae— 
although, with all his loving far-sightedness he could not perceive the 
wine and oil, nor the fatness of the land which was promised to Jacob, 
looming in the future for it and his six other equally precious dar- 
lings ; although he was perplexed in the extreme how to spread the 
wings of his affection over them all, so as to shelter them from the blasts 
of that present penury, so biting in its sweeping wrath ; although he 
was utterly at a loss how to rear them as became the children of a man 
in his position, a man of his profession—so far above the labouring hind 
by birth and education—so far below the labouring hind, in the un- 
questioned privilege of earning a subsistence for all the claimants on his 
industry as best he could, humble enough at his best. After much 
exhausting rumination, much serious deliberation, he at length resolved 
to turn his really superior talents to some useful account by endeavour- 
ing to obtain a few private pupils to educate in the most liberal manner. 
The size of the house, the salubrity of the air, the respectability of the 
neighbourhood, the facility of sea-bathing, his own unwearying patience, 
the gentleness of his wife, the quiet unobtrusiveness of his children, all 
encouraging him in his laudable determination ; while, hope whispering 
“success” to his sanguine heart, he did not hesitate to commence affairs 
at the ebb of that tide which is said invariably leads to fortune. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Most fortunate was it for the reverend gentleman in the very critical 
state of his finances, that those truly admirable metropolitan and pro- 
vincial colleges, which combine the advantages of first-rate instruction 
with moderate terms, were still amongst the undeveloped improvements 
of a steadily but slowly advancing age; so that he could unfearingly 
issue that dazzling prospectus to parents and guardians, which held out 
such brilliant promises to the wealthy and the indolent, on the patronage 
of whom absolutely depended the daily bread of his clamorous brood, 
the cherished domestic love-birds whose incessant chirping for food un- 
consciously touch the most discordant string of a susceptible, but needy 
father’s heart. 

At the head of the half dozen aristocratic youths who were despatched 
to Seawell, to reap the golden harvest of the royal road to learning to 
which it led, must be placed George Powis, and, for many cogent reasons 
—reasons irrefragable in the opinion of the world: he was older, hand- 
somer, and richer than the other five; he was more exacting, he -came 
with more ostentatious appointments than they ; he required moré accom- 
modation, he was more imperious and domineering. The only child of a 
widowed mother ; the heir-presumptive of a wealthy bachelor uncle, old 
and whimsical, whose commands to Mr. Sutton were that no expense was 
to be spared, no indulgence withheld. Spoiled and petted from infancy, he 
had enslaved his mother by his waywardness, and captivated her by his 
precocity ; he had governed his uncle, by a seeming compliance to his cap- 
ricious will ; he had tyrannized over all around him, yet without allowing 
the bondage to be felt, the chains to gall—for he had a wonderful charm 
of manner, a calm and insinuating perseverance, which gained his object 
while it concealed his arbitrary disposition, his selfishness of character. 
To this strategic craftiness must be added those singularly fascinating 
gifts of mind which elicit spontaneous and unreserved admiration and ap- 
plause : he sang and played exceedingly well ; while in drawing, he was 
a thorough and enthusiastic artist—his mother, from his childhood, hay- 
ing had those especial talents sedulously cultivated, under the flattering, 
but delusive impression that, by thus attaching him to home-pursuits, she 
should render him more refined and more estimable, and perhaps suppress 
any latent tendency for field sports which he might have inherited from 
his reckless father, whose insane passion for them had not only shortened 
his own days, but had also so impoverished himself before his death as to 
deave her and her son to the uncertain generosity of another. Hence, she 
most positively stipulated for their uninterrupted practice ; hence, came 
with him his grand piano-forte, his music, his drawing materials, and his 
already highly-finished landscapes ; hence, to him was appropriated the 

loftiest room for sound, with the most expansive view for sketching; and 
hence, too, he appropriated to himself the almost entire company of 
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Margaret Sutton, a lovely little girl of thirteen, who was by no means 
deficient in the two elegant accomplishments in which he excelled, pos- 
sessing, besides, a very fair knowledge of French and Italian ; so that, 
without the dread of rivalry or the ennui of incapacity, he readily under- 
took the pleasing task of her greater proficiency, finding in her extra- 
ordinary emulation a sufficient excitement to stimulate his own; ever 
jealous of competition, ever eager to rush on when he saw another was 
gaining ground before him. 

Margaret, with the warmth of a grateful and unsophisticated nature, 
studied to repay his kindness by her indefatigable assiduity, devoting 
hours to the lessons which he set her, sketching under his fastidious eye, 
practising under his fastidious ear, submissively obedient and deferential 
to his severest criticisms—her reward being, her triumph being his con- 
descending to play and sing with her of an evening. 

Tnexpressibly gratifying was it to the enamoured parents on those 
ineffably delicious evenings to mark the rapid progress which their 
Margaret was making, to marvel at her brilliant execution, to be enrap- 
tured with her fine contralto voice, to participate in George’s evident 
pride in his charming pupil. 

In the rare simplicity of their hearts they openly expressed their ex- 
ultation at the aptitude of their gifted and graceful child, of her good 
fortune in having so efficient an instructor. They did not feel that he was 
imperceptibly rendering their wiser tuition distasteful to her ; that there 
were things of more importance to be considered in the education of a 
girl, who would have duties to fulfil, trials to sustain, as well as pleasure 
to impart, than merely playing and singing, even surprisingly well as 
she did both. No: they only felt for the time being that they were 
supremely happy, and that it was to that identical playing and singing 
they owed their unqualified felicity. Indeed, father and mother, brother 
and sisters, pupils, and even domestics, one and all, willingly conceded to 
the monopoly which George established in her as of right. And why? 
simply, because he alone, they frankly admitted, possessed the talents 
requisite to allow of such a prerogative. 

They none of them ever conceived the idea of startling her innocent 
reliance into premature,and probably unfounded distrust, by the cold 
cautions of a wary and prudential suspicion. They none of them ever 
conceived the idea of alarming her artless candour into reserve, by the 
dark inuendoes which seem so doubly guilty in their occult meaning. 

The inmates of Seawell vicarage, without an apparent exception, 
living in that primitive state of beatitude which is enjoined by that truly 
Christian charity which not only hopeth all things, believeth all things, 
but, absolutely suspecteth no evil—but, resting confident in a decided 
proclivity to good in mankind generally, require very severe schooling in 
the bitter experience to the contrary, before they can credit the insincerity 
and the dissimulation which undermine peace and sap the foundations of 
virtue. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Time sped on, and time was suffered to speed on, in a smooth, un- 
ruffled course ; only occasionally broken by George’s visits to his mother, 
whom he invariably pained by his hurry to get back to what he incon- 
siderately called his home—and his even briefer sojourns with his uncle, 
whom he found becoming more and more singular, and uncommunicative, 
and exacting—until years had actually passed over those young heads, 
leaving those young hearts, to the casual observer, as unscathed, as un- 
agitated as when George Powis and Margaret Sutton stood in each other's 
presence as entire strangers. 

But, although the surface was still so tranquil, was there no ground- 
swell to bring on the eddy that would whirl the waifs and strays of 
passion round and round in a fierce and maddening dizziness, to be cast 
on what rude and rugged shore, who can tell? who can imagine ?—to 
be swept ultimately into what mdielstrom, who can foresee? who can 
predict ? 

Yes! years had passed over those young heads, bringing with them 
but an increase of beauty and intelligence ; the growth of which, however, 
being the gradual production of day by day maturity, remained unmarked ; 
when, by sudden accident, George became aware that he was a man— 
Margaret became aware that she was a woman. 

A young lady of whom George had often heard—whose portrait, indeed, 
representing a pale, limp-looking little girl, hung in the dining-room of 
the vicarage, and who was, in fact, a rich orphan cousin of Margaret’s— 
returning from Maderia, whither she had been sent almost in her child- 
hood, in search of that health which was to counteract the inroads of 
hereditary consumption, the utterly-neglected custom of keeping birth- 
days was duly re-established, when, lo! the discovery that George would 
shortly be of age, would shortly have to quit the vicarage—when, lo! the 
discovery that Margaret, at eighteen, was too old to be any longer his 
pupil, any longer his playmate ; too old to evince the chagrin which, her 
cousin’s arrival occasioned her; too old to express the regret which the 
prospect of being separated from George caused her. 

She looked at him at first shyly and timidly, she looked at him again 
firmly and fixedly, and saw with an incredulous delight how tall he was, 
how handsome he was, how manly he was. She longed to tell him so, but 
a sense of the indiscretioa of such a confession pressed down the buoy- 
ancy of her heart, and checked the freedom of her speech ; and made her 
resolve for the future—alas! the short future—to be very circumspect, very 
decorous, and very very strange and uncomfortable, as now suited her age. 

And George, did he look at Margaret as shyly, as timidly—then with 
more confidence ? was he as much struck with her great beauty and 
elegance of face and form? did he also long to tell her how lovely he had 
suddenly perceived her to be? was he restrained by the same oppressive 
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sense of a new and reproving shame? did he make the same resolutions, 
and with as coy and sinking heart? Whatever his feelings might be, he 
gave no outward and visible sign of extraordinary emotion ; his fine 
features were as classically impassive asever. If he were struck with the 
marvellous and matchless beauty of Margaret, he had skill and cunning 
enough not to betray the effects which it produced upon him, always 
being able to render his impetuosity subservient to his prudence. 

Nothing particular was observable in his’ manner towards Alice 
Weston for some little time after her arrival at the vicarage. It is true 
that he and Margaret had not yet resumed their usual pursuits; the 
practice was neglected, the drawing was neglected, the flowers were 
neglected, save for their own determination to bloom in gratitude for 
heaven's sun and showers; even the accustomed walks were no more 
taken together. But then the whole establishment had been diverted 
from its monotonous routine by the presence of the delicate and rich 
young lady whom all felt it was incumbent to endeavour to please and 
amuse—Mr. Sutton, on her account, entering into more general society ; 
Mrs. Sutton, for the same reason, relaxing in the strictness of her menage ; 
while the young people, giving themselves willingly to the innocent dis- 
sipations of pic-nics, boating, and any other out-door recreations which the 
fine summer weather so invitingly suggested and promoted, it was, as it 
were, @ universal holiday. 

Gradually, however, George became more marked in his attentions to 
the tall pallid girl ; gradually he undertook the task of improving her in 
music and singing ; gradually he and she left the house together to sketch 
from nature ; gradually, in fact, she entirely usurped the place of Margaret, 
superseded the influence of Margaret. Not that she could, for an instant, 
bear comparison with Margaret, either in personal or mental qualifications, 
for she was fragile in body, and feeble in mind ; but she had the charm of 
novelty, and that, no doubt, was the cause of that caprice, otherwise so 
really unaccountable. 

No such thing ; that caprice, as it seemed, was the well-weighed 
result of the most mature, the most unimpassioned deliberation. 

He had privately received a letter from his mother, written more with 
the incoherency of a lunatic, than with the sobriety of a rational creature, 
informing him that his uncle had gone on the continent, ostensibly for 
the benefit of his health, but, in reality, because he was ruined—ruined 
by dabbling in speculations which no one ever suspected ; that George 
would have to quit Seawell immediately, and try and turn those talents 
to profit which he had hitherto cultivated for pleasure ; that she had 
not even sufficient money at command to discharge the debt due to Mr. 
Sutton, for the last half year of his being with him. 

“Come, my poor, impoverished boy,” continued the distracted mother ; 
“come, that we may weep together over our blighted hopes, our fallen 
fortunes ; come, and let us learn the true destiny of man upon earth, the 
eating of that bread which is won by the sweat of his brow.” 
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George was, indeed, dismayed, and chilled, and terror-stricken, to hear 
of the cruel night-blast, which had so suddenly scattered the morning 
blossoms, of his bright expectations. 

This accounted for the inexplicable conduct of his uncle ; this ac- 
counted for the raking up of those horrid old maxims, which used so to 
bore him. 

“Make the most of your opportunities, boy,” he would say; ‘“ make 
the most of them. Knowledge is power, and mind that power leads to 
prosperity, often redeeming the prodigal’s wastefulness ; learn then, learn 
and remember— 

‘When house is gone, and money spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.’” 

“The artful old idiot ! to preach to me, to deceive me, to leave me on 
the brink of such a precipice.” 

But George was still wise in his generation. George could not dig, 
but to beg he was not ashamed ; George saw no poetry in starvation, no 
dignity in perspiring at the plough : so George would solicit the hand of 
the wealthy heiress, so opportunely disengaged ; he would become the 
lord of her broad acres, he would ventilate her accumulated thousands ; he 
would not try to turn his talents to profit, he would still cultivate them 
for pleasure. 

So George replied to his mother’s letter, enjoining her to the pro- 
foundest silence regarding the embarrassments of his uncle—to raise the 
money to pay Mr. Sutton at any sacrifice ; for that he had a plan, not 
only to extricate himself, but her too, from the impending penury which 
was threatened them both; and the prospect of which had evidently 
almost deprived her of her reason. 

Then, with the precision of a mathematician, he set to, to work the 
problem—how to realize capital out of nothing. 

His predominant feeling, after he could think consecutively, was one 
of sincere and boundless self-congratulation, that he was still free to woo 
and wed Alice Weston. 

“ How fortunate I am,” he mentally exclaimed ; “ how very fortunate 
Tam! What an escape I have had! How often in a moment of en- 
thusiasm, have I felt tempted to seize Margaret’s hand, to fall down at 
her feet, and declare my unutterable love for her! 

“ How terribly I shall miss her! it is quite an established habit with 
me now to gaze on that sweet face, and sooth my irritations in its tran- 
quilizing contemplation. Yes, I shall indeed miss her, not that I am 
violently in love with her ; not that I know whether I ought to consider 
myself in love with her or not, as love is understood ; but this I do 
know, that to see her, to hear from her, have for years formed the chief 
part of my happiness—happiness which I am voluntarily about to forfeit 
for ever! No, not voluntarily, not voluntarily, but from dire necessity. 
Oh! if she had had but half the wealth of Alice, how gladly would I 
have yielded up the other half for the more intrinsic wealth of her 
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gorgeous personal beauty ; the more intrinsic wealth of her inappreci- 
able mental beauty. But under my own horrible reverses, to think of 
wedding a portionless girl, however lovely, however attractive, would 
prove me to be more insane than I imagine my poor mother has become. 
I, who have been so long accustomed to every luxury, every gratifi- 
cation. Oh, no! not even to possess her could I consent to embrace 
beggary at the same time ; the sacrifice is fartoo heroic for me to at- 
tempt. ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?’ 
No; neither can I change my nature. I was born an epicure, and I must 
die an epicure ; I should have my slumbers disturbed by a crumpled 
rose-leaf. 

“So now, for the more unpalatable reflection of Alice Weston ; so 

now, to realize the immortal veni, vidi, vici, of the boastful Cesar ; so 
now to screw my courage to the sticking place; so now to temper that 
vaulting ambition that does sometimes over-leap and fall on the other 
side. Soft, let me think! there is one startling deduction to the com- 
pleteness of the otherwise most dazzling programme which would make 
some fellows shy of proposing, which is, in case that the said Alice dies 
without heirs, the bulk of the property devolves to a distant branch 
of her family, leaving at her disposal some few thousands over which, 
married or single, she has entire power. 
»' “That looks a little awkward, certainly. But she must have children ; 
she is so young, so recruited in her constitution, she has quite a bloom 
upon her checks, quite a sparkle in her eye; and as for her teazing 
cough, that is but a nervous habit which she has contracted, and which 
by watching I shall soon: correct ; so, it would be folly to make such an 
improbable contingency a serious obstacle. Besides, nothing venture, 
nothing have. It is the light and shade that constitute the beauty of 
the landscape, for who could endure the furnace-like glare of an un- 
clouded meridian ? 

“Is it not Milton too, who recommends us not to ‘be over exquisite 
to cast the fashion of uncertain evils?’ and he zs an authority. Evils, 
which may never happen—and if they should, by anticipating them, 
we suffer them twice, instead of once.” 

The gaol of all ambitions is only to be gained by boldly rushing 
forward with breathless ardour, with panting heart, with glowing check, 
and nerve no fear can shake. So, without one scruple of honour, one 
pang of remorse, one pulse of anguish, he spread his net to ensnare 
the too credulous and susceptible Alice, who was ready almost to be 
won unwooed ; for she had never loved, and George was so handsome, 
George was so fascinating, George was so devoted, and George was so 
disinterested. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Did Margaret complain? did Margaret upbraid? Of what could she 
complain? whom could she upbraid? She could not accuse Alice of 
treachery ; she could not reproach George with infidelity. Alice was 
pure, ingenuous, and open in her manner, as a fondly attached sister ; 
George was the avowedly accepted lover of another. Never having’ been 
her avowedly accepted lover—never having sought to be such—she could 
not then tax him with perfidy, she could not charge him with betraying 
her affections. No, oh, no! 

That she loved him was her sorrow ; that she must conquer that love 
was her trial ; that she must conceal that love was her duty ; that she 
must henceforth, and without a demur, banish the remembrance which 
had so long been the dream, the delight, the rapture of her existence was 
the conflict in which she must engage. What an effort it would require! 
yet she would make it—make it alone and unaided, uncommended. 

It could not be worse than constantly witnessing his transferred 
attentions, his selfishness, his heartlessness, his indifference. 

She must summon her pride to her assistance—her contempt to her 
assistance ; she must learn to despise where she adored ; she must avail 
herself of that artifice which even the most guileless natures possess, to 
hide the anquish of unmerited wrong—for wrong she innately felt was at 
the bottom of George’s conduct. She did, and with astonishing success ; 
she strenuously promoted the wishes of Goonge, she advanced the court- 
ship, she hastened on the wedding. 

George was puzzled, but he persevered: George was even mortified 
and disappointed’; he winced under the apathy of Margaret ; he fell in his 
own estimation beneath her calm dispassionate submission to the new ties 
which were to draw him away from her. 

‘“‘ Now, if Alice was even penniless, he would marry her to spite the 
haughty queen-like Margaret, so dignified in her reserve, so unbending 
in her poverty.” 

Yes! he would marry Alice—marry her, while the plot was ripening 
in his corrupt bosom, how not to allow those new ties to draw him away ; 
how to still contrive to enjoy the charm of her beauty, the fascination ot 
her intellect, the relief of her society, the temptation of yet possessing 
her love. 

“Was she not the dearest friend of his intended wife! could she not 
be the inseparable companion of Alice when she was his wife? What 
was there to prevent it? who was there to oppose it? Not Alice, 
not Alice ; for, even in the untouched bloom, even in the first freshness 
of her maiden love, she could not be happy without the participation of 
Margaret in her felicity ; without imparting to Margaret her sweet and 
fluttering hopes—her bashful fears ; without shedding on the bosom of 
Margaret her tears of delicious anticipation. How much then would she 
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need the consolations of Margaret when her hopes had vanished, when her 
tears had to flow from a heart that had been bitterly instructed in its own 
bitterness ?” 

These diabolical calculations in one so young as George then was, 
might seem exaggerated, monstrous, unnatural, incredible, did not daily 
experience, daily observation, furnish examples of such atrocities—such 
infamies—as .the young are alone capable of committing ; for, as the 
young alone are more selfish, more bent on sensual gratifications, than 
when, in after life, they have learnt the unsatisfactoriness of wealth, the 
delusion of passion, the torment of contrition,—so the young the more 
promptly obey the merely common instincts of a debased and animal 
nature, regardless of the too often fatal issues to which they lead. 

How has the heart that confided with an almost angelic reliance on the 
young, had to shrink in shuddering amazement at the detected deception, 
the revealed cruelty, the deliberate iniquity of its supposed immaculate 
and ingenuous idol? George knew that, to Margaret, Alice did indeed 
describe in glowing colours the future happiness which was to be hers ; 
repeating to Margaret every fond expression, every ardent promise made 
by George to promote and secure that happiness for her: George knew 
that Alice urged Margaret with all the powers of her artless persuasion, 
to share with her and her husband the splendour and luxury of their 
brilliant home, and George knew that all those persuasions had as yet 
proved ineffectual to extort compliance from Margaret: George knew 
this, but George did not despair. 

The preparations for the marriage were soon completed ; for, where 
there are no serious impediments to surmount, nothing is more’ easy than 
to unite the young hands to the young hearts already self-united. 
Persons only a little more acquainted with the world than the poor, 
simple-minded Suttons, would have been struck with the unostentatious- 
ness of those preparations. No costly presents came for the bride-elect ; 
no relations flocked to the ceremony ; but, then, George’s rich uncle was 
away in a foreign country, George’s widowed mother was ill—too ill to 
travel or busy herself about jewels—and Alice had no near connexions : 
she had always been an uncared-for, neglected thing, so long as she could 
remember ; so that the Suttons were (was George not included?) her 
entire circle. The few days previous to the ceremony taking place, how- 
ever, when Alice was so buoyant, when George was so exulting, Margaret 
felt that with all her efforts, her courage could scarcely support her, so 
that she remained alone as much as she possibly could without exciting 
remark ; alone, to weep unmolested ; alone, to efface the traces of her 
tears unmolested ; alone, to meditate on the past unmolested ; alone, to 
fortify herself for the future unmolested ; alone, to take a solemn leave, as 
it were, of George unmolested—to banish his familiar idea—to make, as it 
were, a solemn league with memory, never to recal him as he was when 
their two shadows, side by side, lengthened in the summer’s sunset— 
when their two faces, close together, were reflected in the garden-pond, 
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dimpled by their own bright smiles—when their two hands simul- 
taneously plucked the same flower—when, in sooth, their two souls were 
one and undivided. Soon, how soon, to be separated for ever, rent 
asunder for ever, and by a severance worse than Death’s—more final than 
Death’s. Yea, more final than Death’s ; for then no barrier, for then no 
shame would interpose betwixt her and her regret ; then, she might have 
deplored him as one that it was no crime to love and lament: but now, 
but now—O God !—but now he was the living, the plighted husband of 
another ; and that other her friend, her cherished friend ; one she would 
not injure, even in thought ; one, for whom she would pray so long as 
she retained the faculty of devotion—so long as she retained her reason. 

Margaret was Alice’s bridesmaid—her only one—but no entreaty 
could induce Margaret to accompany her in her wedding tour to Italy 
no entreaty could induce Margaret to promise to meet her-on her returp 
home. Margaret would promise nothing rashly ; but, in any emergency, 
Alice may rely on her friendship and affection. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
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BY F. AUGUSTUS LEWIS, ESQ. 


A nother daughter of Great Britain’s Queen 
L ove sweetly beckons to the English shore ; 
L ouis of Hesse near his bride is seen. 
O, may they live and love for evermore ! 
I n Fatherland may Royal Alice dwell, 
U nmixed with aught but happiness and love ; 
C are never know, nor sorrow’s cank’ring spell ; 
I n Heav’n, at last, to find her home above! 
E ’er guard them, Providence, with watchful eye ; 
§ o living bless’d, and blessed when they die, 
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JunE 1st.—SUNDAY. 


JUNE 2D.-—Monpay. 

Etomological Society.—Paper read, in reply to a former one by Mr. Faraday, on 
‘* Varieties versus Hybrids.” 

Institute of British Architects.—Paper read on the Esthetic Principle of Decoration. 

St. James's Theatre. —‘‘ Forty Winks,” a farce, from the French, produced. 

An Italian Heroine.—Oxsituary.—Tonina Marinella, a young Venetian, who had 
fought by her husband’s side through Garabaldi’s campaigns, and who had been 
decorated on the field of battle, has just died of disease brought on by privations 
of almost all the necessaries of life, the want of which had been concealed from 
her friends. The arms she had borne in battle, and the red shirt she had worn, 
were laid with garlands on her coffin, and she was followed to the grave by large 
numbers of her country men and women, by whom she was respected and be- 
loved. 

JUNE 3D.—TUESDAY. 

Ethnological Society.—Besides other papers of interest, one on the wild tribes of 

Borneo was read by Mr. Spencer St. John. 


JUNE 4TH.— WEDNESDAY. 
Geological Society.—Papers read on Fossil Plants, etc. 


Elijah, performed for charitable purposes, Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt and 
M. Goldschmidt taking parts. 
JuNE 5TH.—THURSDAY. 
Social Science Congress, assembled in London, commenced ; the inauguration speech 
by Lord Brougham. The proceedings last until 14th inst. 
JUNE 6TH,—FRIDAY. 
Féte at South Kensington, given by the International Commissioners. 


Archeological Institute.—Papers read on the arts of ‘‘ Niello” and ‘ Enamel.” 
JUNE 7TH.—SATURDAY. 
Institute of Actuarics.— Annual meeting, C. Jellicoe, Esq., elected President. 


Astronomical.—Annual Inspection of the Royal Observatory and publication of 
Astronomer Royal’s Report. 


JuNE 8tH.—SUNDAY. 


JUNE 9TH.—MonDaAy. 
College of Physicians. —Converzatione. 
Royal Botanic Society.—Exhibition of American plants. 
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Theatres. —New Whitsuntide pieces brought out. At 
The Adelphi—‘‘ The One Shilling Day at the Exhibition,” by Messrs. Brough 
and Halliday. At 
Sadler’s Wells. —‘‘ Punch and Fun,” a farce. At 


The Victoria.—‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” an adaptation from the opera of that 
name. At the 


Queen’s Theatre.—‘* All the Year Round,” an original and domestic drama. At 
the 


City of London.—‘‘ The Red Lamp,” by Mr. Travers, the lessee. At the 


Grecian.—‘‘The Moment of Terror,” an exciting panoramic drama, written by 
Mr. Conquest. And at 


The Britannia.—An oriental and spectacular piece, called ‘‘The Hindu Prince,” 
JUNE 10TH.—TUESDAY. 


Cambridge.—Professor Kingsley’s Installation Ode, set to music by Dr. Bennett, 
performed. 


Exeter Hall.—Congress of Engineers. 


JUNE 11TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Royal Horticultural Society.—Great Show Society for encouragement of Fine Arts. 
Soiree at Mansion House. 
Athenewm Club.—Evening reception of Artistic and Scientific Foreign visitors. 
British Archeological Association.—Paper read on early Celtic poems. 
JUNE 12TH.—THURSDAY. 


Miss Emma Robinson, a writer on historical episodes, has had her name placed on 
the Civil list for a pension of £75 per annum. 


English Opera Association.—Publication of this Company’s prospectus. 


JUNE 138TH.—FRIDAY. 


International Exhibition.—A dinner to our International Exhibition friends given at 
the Crystal palace by Mr. Baring, one of the Commissioners, 


JUNE 14TH.—SATURDAY. 
Constantinople.—In the private library of the old Seraglio, a collection of nearly 
100,000 volumes has been discovered, and which constitutes the ‘‘ National 
Hungarian Library” mislaid in early times. 


JUNE 15tTH.—SUNDAY. 


JUNE 16TH.—Monpay. 

Mr. G. A. Sala, gives a Public Reading at the Whittington Club. 

Geographical Society.—A meeting of very high interest. The chair filled by Sir 
Roderick Murchison; the Viceroy of Egypt amongst the guests. Dr. C. 
Beke reads an account of his journeys in the Holy Land, identifying an ancient 
draw-well existing at the entrance to ‘‘ Harran” as Rebekah’s well. Dr. Beke 
followed the patriarch Jacob’s footsteps in his ‘‘seven days journey.” Near 
the summit of Mount Gilead a ‘‘Cromlech” was discovered similar to Kit’s Coty 
house in Kent. Another paper of importance was read by Mr. Rutherford 
Alcock, being the narrative of an overland journey from Nagasaki to Yeddo 
in Japan. 

JUNE 17TH.—TUESDAY. 

Female School of Art and Design.—Meeting held at the Mansion-house commending 

this Institution to public notice and support. 


Ethnological Society.—Paper read on ‘‘ Colour as a Test of the Races of Man.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


JUNE 18TH.— WEDNESDAY. 
Royal Botanic Society.—Plants, Fruit, and Flower Show. 


JUNE 19TH.—THURSDAY. 
Numismatic Society.— Annual meeting. W. 8S. W. Vaux, Esq., re-elected President. 


JUNE 20TH.—FRIDAY. 


» 
JUNE 21sT.—SATURDAY. 


Liwerpool,—aA so-called ‘‘Grand Olympic Festival” held, being the performances of 
an Athletic Club. 
Crystal Palace.—Rehearsal of the Handel Festival Music. 


St. James’s Theatre.—New piece by Mr. Watts Phillips produced, called ‘‘ His Last 
Victory,” and if not taken from a French source, the characters and incidents 
are less English than Continental. 

Asiatic Society.—A Buddhistical Devotional work, the text wholly embroized on 
white satin by a Chinese lady, presented. The labour bestowed. on this book 
may rival that of a monkish illuminator over his beloved missal. 


JUNE 22p.—SUNDAY. 


JUNE 23D.—MOonDAY. 

Crystal Palace. —Commencement of the Handel Festival with the performance of the 
‘*Messiah.” Mdms. Sainton-Dolby, Lemmens, Sherrington, and Rudersdorff ; 
Madlles. Tietjens and Parepa; MM. Reeves, Santley, Weiss, and Belletti, taking 
the principal solo parts. 

Royal Agricultural Society of Great Britain.—Summer cattle show commences and 
lasts until the 2d July. 


Drury Lane Theatre, reopened by Mr. Boucicault with the ‘Colleen Bawn,” in which 
Madame Celeste re-appears before a London audience. 


JUNE 247TH.—TUESDAY. 

Society of Arts.—The 108th Annual Dinner, at the Refreshment-rooms of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. The Right Honourable Mr. Gladstone in the chair. 
Oxsirvary.—Died, this day, at his residence in Grosvenor Square, Ear] Canning, 

the late Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and only surviving son of 
the Statesman. 
JUNE 25TH.— WEDNESDAY, 

Crystal Palace—Handel Festival.—Performance of selected music. 

Royal Literary Fund.—Seventy-third Annual Dinner ; Lord Granville, chairman. 

International Decimal Association.—Meeting of the Council to inspect Collection at 
the Exhibition. 


Camoéns.—The one great Poet of Portugal is to have a statue. It should be a 
colossal one. 
JUNE 26TH.—THURSDAY. 
Royal Horticultwral Society.—Rose show. 
Shakespeare’s Well, during the excavations at New Place, has been discovered. 
Vauchall School of Art.—Annual distribution of prizes and medals. This Institution 


was only founded two years ago, and is built on a portion of the site of Vaux- 
hall Gardens. 
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JUNE 27TH.—FRIDAY. 


Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival concludes with a performance of ‘‘Israel in Egypt.” 
Gross total receipts for the three days, and rehearsal, about £25,000. 


Antiquitics at Leicester.—A skeleton discovered here is pronounced to be that of 
Richard the Third. Subsequent examination proves the local authorities out in 
their reckoning, the ‘‘ poor remains of mortality” being those of a woman. 


JUNE 28TH.—SATURDAY. 

John Cross.—Honour and reward often come late, but they are not then unwelcome. 
The widow of this painter is to receive £100 a year from the Civil list. 

The Ocean between England and America.—-The Governments on both sides have con- 
curred to assist the Telegraph Company, in making a second attempt to connect 
the two countries. 

Metcorology.—Trial ascent at Wolverhampton of Mr. Coxwell’s New Balloon, which 
is expected to attain a height of five miles. Mr. Glaisher ascends to take obser- 
vations. 


JunE 29TH.—SUNDAY 


JUNE 30TH.—Monpay. 

‘The Critic,” as a weekly literary Journal, ceases, but will be published monthly. 
Au contraire, the ‘‘ Literary Budget,” instead of appearing monthly at one 
shilling, will come out at 3d. weekly. 

St. James's Theatre.—An original drama is really now being performed here—the 
Lessee, the Stage Manager, Mr. Watts Phillips, author, Miss Herbert playing 
the principal parts. The name of the piece is ‘‘ A Misunderstanding,” which, 
in theatrical bad taste, the public are invited to witness, 

Mrs. Wood, authoress of ‘‘ East Lynne,” is writing, we suppose, on manifold paper, 
as she is contributing to four separate periodicals at once. 

** The Woman in White,” of Mr. Wilkic Collins, was always a mystery, and our modern 
critics make it still worse. An Exhibition of paintings has recently been opened 
in Berners Street, in which a clever artist, Mr. Whistler, exhibits a girl, dressed 
in white, standing in front of a white curtain ; forthwith, the conclusion is 
jumped at : the critics pronounce, ‘‘ The picture is clever, the face is well done, 
etc. etc. ; but it is not Mr. Wilkie Collins’ ‘ Woman in White.’” Poor mistaken 
artist ! your conception is a failure! etc. Nothing of the sort, the artist has 
never read the exciting romance referred to, and never intended to represent 
the mysterious Ann Catherick ; but—what he has succeeded in doing—he only 
attempted painting a very interesting and striking picture. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary Shakespearian Museum, to contain old editions of the poets works, 
or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Halliwell is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will be glad 
either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase any articles suitable to 
be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeariana, would much oblige by 
communicating with J, O. HALLIWELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, West Bromp- 


ton, near London. ” 
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